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FOREWORD 

Increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  statistics  by  livestock  pro- 
ducers in  the  solution  of  their  individual  problems  is  evidenced  by 
the  growing  demand  for  such  information.  A  stockman  who  is 
informed  as  to  basic  production  and  market  facts  of  his  industry 
and  who  knows  the  significance  of  these  factors,  especially  as  related 
to  the  future  and  realizes  that  livestock  history  tends  to  repeat  itself, 
can  proceed  with  confidence  in  planning  his  business.  He  can  form 
production  and  marketing  policies  wherein  there  is  basic  continuity, 
instead  of  following  a  policy  of  opportunism  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  feel  his  way  and  often  change  his  plans  from  time  to  time. 

This  review  is  designed  (1)  to  give  a  perspective  of  basic  conditions 
in  the  livestock  industry,  (2)  to  point  out  and  emphasize  the  short- 
time  variations  and  the  general  trend  of  market  supply  and  demand 
and  resulting  prices  during  1927,  (3)  to  present  a  general  interpreta- 
tion of  the  livestock  situation,  and  (4)  to  indicate  the  basis  for  some 
of  the  statements  appearing  in  The  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1928. 

GENERAL    SUMMARY 

For  the  livestock  industry  as  a  whole,  1927  may  be  characterized 
as  a  favorable  year.  As  measured  by  total  income  to  producers,  by 
apparent  profits,  or  by  the  level  of  prices  of  all  meat  animals,  the  year 
was  not  quite  as  favorable  as  1926;  but  when  measured  in  terms  of 
purchasing  power  or  the  exchange  value  of  meat  animals  for  products 
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other  than  those  from  the  farm,  the  two  years  were  on  a  parity. 
Sheep  continued  in  a  position  slightly  better  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
the  extremely  favorable  aspects  of  the  cattle  situation  were  largely 
balanced  by  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  swine  industry. 
As  a  whole  the  status  of  the  livestock  industry  apparently  ranked 
somewhat  above  the  general  level  of  other  agricultural  enterprises. 

Total  production  of  meats  for  the  year  as  measured  by  total  carcass 
weights  of  livestock  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  1926.  (Table  1.)  Beef  and  veal  showed  a 
reduction  of  8  per  cent,  pork  and  lard  increased  6  percent,  but  lamb 
and  mutton  showed  little  change.  With  a  reduction  in  pork  exports 
and  some  increase  in  imports  of  all  meats,  the  total  market  supply  of 
commercially  produced  meats  for  domestic  consumption  was  slightly 
greater  than  in  1926.  An  increased  disappearance  into  domestic 
consumptive  channels  of  9  per  cent  for  pork  and  lard  and  1  per  cent 
of  lamb  and  mutton  was  largely  offset  by  a  reduction  of  7  per  cent  in 
beef  and  veal. 

Table  1. — Livestock:  Number,  weight,  and  cost,  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion, 1921-1927 1 

CATTLE 


Inspected 
slaughter 

Live  weight 

Dressed  weight 

Cost  to  slaughter- 
ers, live  weight 

Year 

Total 

Weighted 
average 

Total 

Weighted 
average 

Total 

Weighted 
average 
per  100 
pounds 

1921 

Number 
7, 608, 280 

8,  677,  807 
9, 162,  516 

9,  593,  075 
9,  853,  039 

10, 180, 146 
9,  520, 104 

Million 
pounds 
7,603 
8,521 
8,725 
9,110 
9,398 
9,815 
9,004 

Pounds 
999 
982 
952 
950 
954 
964 
946 

Million 
pounds 
4.087 
4,573 
4,686 
4,829 
4,939 
5,226 
4,785 

Pounds 
541 
531 
516 
508 
506 
513 
507 

Million 
dollars 
505 
562 
598 
605 
669 
719 
777 

Dollars 
6.65 

1922... 

6.59 

1923 

6.85 

1924 

6.64 

1925 

7.12 

1926 

7.32 

1927 

8.63 

CALVES 


1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 


3, 807,  568 

647 

170 

366 

96 

53 

4, 181,  569 

705 

169 

395 

95 

56 

4,  500,  323 

777 

173 

443 

99 

61 

4,  935,  030 

872 

177 

499 

101 

67 

5,  352,  561 

942 

176 

541 

101 

82 

5, 152,  589 

908 

176 

531 

103 

89 

4,  876,  907 

858 

176 

493 

101 

91 

8.17 
7.96 
7.90 
7.68 
8.66 
9.83 
10.58 


HOGS 


1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 


38,  982,  356 
43, 113,  629 
53, 333,  708 
52,  872,  634 
43,  042,  887 
40,  636,  208 
43,  633, 460 


8,815 

226 

6,732 

173 

751 

9,738 

226 

7,419 

173 

906 

12,  024 

225 

9,182 

173 

911 

11,  755 

222 

8,820 

167 

946 

9,713 

226 

7,323 

171 

1,148 

9,555 

235 

7,273 

179 

1,191 

10, 180 

233 

7,731 

178 

1,021 

8.52 
9.30 
7.57 
8.04 
11.81 
12.47 
10.03 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 


1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 


13,  004,  905 

1,037 

80 

493 

38 

89 

10,928,941 

873 

80 

418 

38 

106 

11,  528,  550 

929 

81 

446 

39 

112 

11,  990.  831 

961 

80 

456 

38 

123 

12,  000,  994 

975 

81 

466 

39 

137 

12,  960,  878 

1,053 

81 

501 

39 

135 

12,  882,  039 

1,052 

82 

502 

39 

136 

8.57 
12.19 
12.02 
12.80 
14.02 
12.84 
12.97 


1  Monthly  average  costs  and  weights  of  livestock  were  obtained  from  reports  of  wholesale  slaughterers. 
These  averages  were  applied  to  the  total  federally  inspected  slaughter  to  obtain  monthly  costs  and  weights, 
and  from  these  monthly  totals  yearly  totals  and  weighted  averages  were  computed. 
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Industrial  conditions  for  the  3^ear  were  generally  favorable  for  a 
good  demand  for  meats.  This  was  especially  true  early  in  the  year, 
but  during  the  second  half  business  conditions  slackened  somewhat, 
and  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  consumers  was  reflected  in  a 
weaker  demand ;  this  was  most  noticeable  for  pork  and  lamb.  Whole- 
sale prices  of  beef,  on  the  other  hand,  were  rather  high  in  relation  to 
the  beef  supply,  and  the  reverse  situation  was  somewhat  true  of  the 
relation  between  prices  and  the  supply  of  pork,  making  the  situation 
rather  unusual  and  hard  to  explain  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  con- 
sumer demand.  This  situation  in  part  may  be  explained  by  the 
slowness  of  consumers  to  change  their  dietary  habits  in  line  with  the 
contrasting  sharp  shifts  in  the  market  supply  of  these  two  commodi- 
ties. Likewise,  the  full  extent  of  the  fluctuations  in  wholesale  prices 
is  slow  to  be  reflected  in  prices  the  consumer  pays.  Other  factors 
and  conditions  may  have  entered  into  the  situation.  This  is  usually 
only  a  temporary  situation,  and  prices  soon  assume  their  normal 
relationship  with  actual  supply  and  demand  conditions. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  corn  crop  during  the  early  growing  season 
was  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  livestock  situation  during  the  year. 
The  advance  in  corn  prices,  combined  with  lower  hog  prices  shortly 
before  the  middle  of  the  year,  resulted  in  a  rather  unfavorable  feeding 
relation  between  corn  and  hogs.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in 
contrast  to  the  extremely  favorable  relation  during  the  previous  24 
months.  The  uncertainty  of  corn  supplies  also  affected  the  demand 
for  feeding  cattle  and  lambs  early  in  the  summer;  but  after  the  out- 
come of  the  crop  was  assured,  feeders  readily  took  cattle  and  lambs 
at  higher  prices.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  western  Corn 
Belt,  where  a  near-record  crop  of  corn  was  produced.  For  the  year, 
higher  prices  for  all  feeds  tended  to  raise  livestock  production  costs 
over  those  of  1926.  Range  and  pasture  conditions  were  generally 
favorable  throughout  most  of  the  West,  and  a  larger-than-average 
proportion  of  cattle  and  lambs  went  to  market  in  slaughter  con- 
dition. This,  combined  with  somewhat  curtailed  supplies  at  middle 
western  markets  and  strong  competition  from  killers,  tended  to 
reduce  the  supplies  of  feeding  cattle  and  lambs.  More  than  the 
usual  number  of  native  lambs  were  fed  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  the 
movement  of  feeding  cattle  to  feed  lots  consisted  largely  of  light- 
weight stocker-type  cattle. 

From  the  rather  unsatisfactory  level  of  prices  for  most  cattle  in 
1926,  values  advanced  almost  continuously  during  1927  and  reached 
the  highest  level  since  1920,  when  prices  were  still  high,  following 
the  World  War.  Market  supplies  of  all  cattle  dropped  off  very  sharply 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  this  being  especially  noticeable  in  receipts 
of  heavy  long-fed  steers.  Top  prices  at  Chicago  reached  $19  per 
100  pounds  in  November,  the  highest  for  the  month  since  1919  and 
the  third  highest  on  record  for  the  month.  In  view  of  the  unsatis- 
factory market  for  fed  cattle  in  1926,  feeders  were  inclined  to  take 
profits  early  in  the  year,  and  the  higher  corn  prices  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  corn  crop  around  the  middle  of  the  year  discouraged 
long  feeding.  In  general,  cattle  came  to  market  at  younger  ages  and 
lighter  weights  than  usual,  and  lightweights  sold  all  through  the 
year  at  a  slight  discount  under  comparable  heavy  cattle. 

Despite  the  marked  decrease  in  shipments  of  feeding  cattle  early 
in  the  summer,  the  movement  from  market  to  feed  lots  from  Sep- 
tember to  the  end  of  the  year  was  larger  than  during  the  same  period 
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in  1926,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1928  the  estimated  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  was  only  6  per  cent  fewer  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1927.  All  States  east  of  the  Missouri  Kiver  had  a  smaller 
number  on  feed,  but  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  where  the  corn  crop  was  unusually  large.  The  trend 
of  cattle  numbers  in  the  country  continued  downward  during  1927, 
and  with  the  industry  possibly  not  yet  on  a  replacement  basis,  cattle 
growers  are  now  in  a  strong  position,  especially  in  view  of  a  probable 
further  curtailment  in  market  supplies  to  permit  restocking  and 
increasing  herds. 

The  swine  industry  is  now  passing  through  the  low  period  of  a 
price  cycle,  largely  as  the  result  of  increased  production  following  the 
high  prices  and  profitable  feeding  relation  between  corn  and  hog 
prices  during  1925  and  1926.  Most  of  the  decline  in  hog  prices 
occurred  during  the  first  half  of  1927  when  a  sharp  falling  off  in  export 
demand  for  hog  products  was  accompanied  by  increased  market 
supplies  of  hogs  and  possibly  some  decline  in  domestic  demand. 
Stocks  of  pork  accumulated  in  storage  and  during  the  year  averaged 
considerably  above  holdings  in  1926,  which  further  depressed  prices 
of  cured  products.  Prices  of  all  hogs  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
$3  to  $4  per  100  pounds  lower  than  a  year  earlier  and  averaged  the 
lowest  for  any  time  since  early  in  1924,  a  somewhat  similar  low 
period  in  the  previous  price  cycle. 

The  short  corn  crop  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  contributed  to  the 
unsatisfactory  hog  situation  in  that  area.  The  large  corn  crop  of 
1926  had  stimulated  hog  production,  and  this  area  was  further 
advanced  on  the  production  cycle  than  was  the  extreme  western 
Corn  Belt,  where  the  corn  crop  was  light  in  1926.  The  results  of 
the  December  pig  survey,  however,  indicated  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  fall  pig  crop  in  all  areas,  amounting  to  an  increase  of  11  per 
cent  for  both  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  in- 
creased production  and  marketings  in  the  South  and  other  areas  out- 
side of  the  Corn  Belt  have  not  only  added  to  the  commercial  supply  of 
pork  products  but  reduced  the  demand  for  products  from  the  areas 
of  commercial  production.  The  history  of  the  swine  industry  has 
been  one  of  underproduction  to  overproduction  and  vice  versa.  Two 
reasonably  profitable  years  are  usually  followed  by  two  years  of 
rather  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

The  June  lamb  survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicated 
a  lamb  crop  for  1927  about  the  same  as  in  1926,  with  increases  in  the 
native  sheep  States  and  decreases  in  the  Western  States  as  the  result 
of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain 
States  at  lambing  time.  Slaughter  of  lambs  from  the  current  crop 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  about  the  same  as  the  slaughter  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1926.  Lamb  prices  for  the  year  and  for  the 
marketed  portion  of  the  current  crop  averaged  slightly  above  those 
of  a  year  earlier.  Higher  wool  and  pelt  prices  and  the  strong  demand 
for  feeding  lambs  during  much  of  the  season  held  prices  of  slaughter 
lambs  relatively  high  in  relation  to  dressed-lamb  values.  The  demand 
for  feeding  lambs  from  the  current  crop  was  somewhat  better  than  in 
1926.  Western  feeders  took  increased  numbers  for  feeding  at  prices 
relatively  high  in  comparison  with  a  year  earlier.  In  the  Corn  Belt 
fewer  lambs  were  taken  for  feeding,  but  they  were  bought  at  a  rather 
wide  premium  over  fat  lambs  during  much  of  the  season.  With 
increased  lamb  supplies,  prices  near  the  end  of  the  year  broke  rather 
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sharply,  especially  on  heavy  lambs.  With  supply  conditions  not 
greatly  different  from  those  of  1926,  the  lower  dressed-lamb  prices 
indicated  some  reduction  in  consumer  demand  for  lamb  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  Sheep  producers  have  increased  breeding 
flocks  each  year  since  1922,  and  numbers  are  now  the  largest  in  16 
years. 

RELATIVE  FARM  PRICES 

For  reviewing  the  livestock  situation,  relative  prices  of  livestock 
received  by  producers  bring  out  the  significant  changes  during  the 
year,  and  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  show  how  livestock  compare 
with  prices  of  other  commodities.     (Table  2.) 

Table  2.- — Relative  farm  prices  of  meat  animals,  wool,  and  feeds,  and  index  of 
prices  of  nonagricultural  commodities,  1910-1927 

[August,  1909- July,  1914=100] 


Year  and  month 


Meat  animals 

Wool 

Feeds 

All 

Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

nogs 

meat 
animals 

Corn 

Hay 

Oats 

92 

95 

115 

108 

113 

103 

116 

96 

95 

102 

86 

90 

91 

90 

87 

87 

89 

90 

108 

95 

98 

96 

93 

95 

93 

95 

101 

108 

113 

111 

113 

111 

100 

103 

103 

108 

94 

98 

92 

91 

120 

116 

105 

107 

105 

112 

99 

113 

95 

102 

116 

113 

116 

116 

91 

104 

126 

112 

88 

113 

125 

123 

139 

139 

113 

120 

155 

120 

89 

111 

157 

155 

209 

207 

188 

173 

265 

223 

115 

161 

182 

176 

240 

237 

220 

202 

325 

235 

153 

192 

187 

189 

211 

220 

224 

206 

287 

243 

173 

174 

163 

175 

185 

202 

180 

173 

214 

220 

177 

190 

106 

117 

101 

122 

108 

108 

95 

88 

107 

89 

104 

114 

132 

1G4 

116 

113 

163 

93 

98 

91 

108 

119 

145 

178 

98 

106 

212 

125 

104 

104 

,   108 

120 

149 

182 

103 

109 

209 

142 

112 

119 

120 

131 

168 

208 

152 

139 

221 

156 

106 

112 

124 

143 

162 

196 

103 

146 

186 

109 

110 

97 

139 

151 

159 

193 

134 

139 

174 

123 

101 

113 

124 

144 

151 

180 

152 

140 

174 

100 

113 

107 

127 

150 

157 

184 

155 

143 

175 

104 

115 

109 

131 

150 

163 

196 

150 

144 

176 

102 

114 

109 

137 

147 

163 

203 

144 

143 

171 

102 

112 

108 

138 

139 

1G9 

202 

130 

137 

169 

114 

111 

114 

13G 

140 

160 

203 

116 

129 

170 

138 

110 

120 

137 

145 

157 

194 

119 

131 

172 

144 

99 

116 

139 

154 

157 

189 

128 

136 

175 

152 

84 

111 

143 

160 

155 

189 

135 

142 

175 

148 

89 

no 

145 

1C4 

155 

190 

140 

145 

174 

136 

90 

112 

154 

158 

163 

194 

124 

141 

175 

115 

89 

113 

1C0 

159 

162 

193 

112 

138 

180 

117 

89 

121 

Non- 
agri- 
cul- 
tural 
com- 
modi- 
ties 


1910 

1911 

1912. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919.. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1927 
January. .. 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


102 
96 
100 
105 
97 
101 
133 
182 
188 
199 
241 
167 
108 
171 
162 
165 
161 
152 


156 
155 
153 
151 
150 
150 
151 
151 
152 
151 
151 
151 


The  outstanding  changes  during  the  year  under  review  were  the 
advance  in  cattle  prices  and  the  decline  in  hog  prices.  Relative 
cattle  prices  advanced  from  124  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  160 
for  December.  The  average  for  the  year  was  139,  15  points  above 
1926,  and  the  highest  for  any  year  since  1920.  The  relative  farm 
price  of  hogs  was  152  for  January.  It  advanced  slightly  in  February 
and  then  declined  sharply,  reaching  '116  for  June.  The  seasonal 
rise  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  brought  it  back  to  140  in  October, 
from  which  it  declined  sharply  to  112  for  December.  The  average 
for  the  year  was  134,  or  29  points  below  that  for  1926.  The  situation 
was  made  somewhat  worse  for  the  hog  feeder  by   the  advance  of 
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14  points  in  corn  prices  over  the  preceding  year.  The  farm  price  of 
calves  advanced,  whereas  that  of  sheep  and  lambs  declined  slightly. 
Wool  showed  a  decline  of  12  points  for  the  year,  as  compared  with 
1926.  The  relative  price  of  all  meat  animals,  combined,  declined  7 
points,  averaging  139  for  the  year  or  the  same  as  for  1925.  For  the 
year,  oats  showed  a  rather  sharp  advance,  whereas  hay  declined. 
Feed  prices  in  general  were  somewhat  higher  than  in  1926.  Nonagri- 
cultural  commodities,  which  term  represents  many  of  the  things  that 
the  stockman  has  to  buy,  declined  from  161  in  1926  to  152,  the  lowest 
for  any  year  since  1916. 

PURCHASING   POWER 

The  general  level  of,  and  often  the  major  fluctuations  in,  livestock 
prices  are  caused  by  changes  in  the  general  price  level  for  all  com- 
modities or  rather  the  changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
purchasing  power  of  livestock,  which  is,  in  this  case,  farm  prices  of 
livestock  expressed  in  terms  of  non agricultural  commodities,  is  a 
reasonably  good  measure  of  the  relative  prosperity  or  status  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  livestock  industry.  Fluctuations  in  the  cost 
of  production  is  a  significant  factor,  especially  in  affecting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  swine  industry.  In  the  case  of  cattle  and  sheep  the 
cost  of  production  is  more  stable,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  cattleman 
and  the  sheepman  depends  largely  on  the  exchange  value  of  their 
commodities  as  measured  in  terms  of  things  they  buy. 


Table  3. — Relative  purchasing  power  of  farm  products,  1910-1927  x 

[August,  1909- July,  1914=100] 


Year  and  month 


Meat  animals 


Cattle 


Calves 


Sheep 


Lambs 


Hogs 


All 
meat 

ani- 
mals 


Wool 


Feeds 


Corn 


Hay 


Oats 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 


1927 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November.. 
December.... 


90 
90 
98 
109 

114 
90 
86 
97 
94 


94 

95 

106 

119 

111 

89 

85 

94 

95 

73 

70 


92 


97 
92 
93 
96 
102 
105 
10S 
105 
105 


112 

95 
93 
96 
108 

115 
100 

115 
128 
108 
77 
60 
78 
85 
92 
102 
101 
105 


106 
94 
95 
98 
110 
115 
100 
114 
126 
111 
84 
73 
98 
104 
112 
126 
122 
127 


116 
118 

128 
134 

134 
135 
129 
125 

124 
125 
128 
128 


110 
91 
92 
99 
107 
90 
82 
103 
117 
113 
75 
65 
69 
58 
64 
92 
101 


100 

98 
95 
86 

77 
79 
84 
89 

93 
82 

74 


101 

91 

95 

105 

115 

103 

86 

95 

108 

104 

72 

65 

67 

62 

68 

84 

91 


114 
94 
100 
90 
102 
125 
112 
146 
173 
144 
89 
57 
97 
124 
129 
134 
116 
114 


111 
113 
115 
113 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
115 
115 
119 


94 

94 

108 

94 

116 

111 

86 

123 

125 

122 

91 

53 

55 


92 
113 
113 


100 
100 
110 

87 
104 
111 

80 


1  The  purchasing  power  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  relative  farm  price  by  the  index  of  nonagricultural 
commodities  before  the  numbers  were  rounded. 
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The  decline  in  the  index  of  non agricultural  commodities  tended  to 
raise  the  purchasing  power  of  all  livestock  during  the  year.  (Table 
3.)  This,  accompanied  by  the  advance  in  cattle  prices,  raised  the 
exchange  value  of  cattle  from  79  for  January  to  106  for  December, 
the  average  for  the  year  being  92,  an  advance  of  30  points  since  1922 
and  the  highest  for  any  year  since  1919.  Hogs  averaged  88  for  the 
year,  which  was  13  points  below  1926.  This,  coincident  with  an 
advance  of  13  points  for  corn,  made  the  situation  still  less  favorable 
for  hog  feeding.  The  purchasing  power  of  all  meat  animals  combined 
was  slightly  higher  than  in  1926.  Wool  showed  a  slight  decline  for 
the  year,  but  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  showed  a  slight 
upward  trend  from  the  relatively  low  level  reached  in  May. 

BEEF  CATTLE  AND  CALVES 

The  change  in  the  cattle  situation  during  1927  was  phenomenal. 
The  underlying  trend  of  the  situation  has  been  developing  for  several 
years,  and  although  the  decreased  market  supply  of  range  cattle 
became  apparent  during  the  last  half  of  1926  it  was  not  until  the  last 
half  of  1927  that  the  pending  shortage  of  all  cattle  was  actually  real- 
ized. Prices  advanced  all  during  the  year,  and  margins  of  cattle 
feeders  exceeded  all  expectations.  Fed  cattle  came  to  market  lighter 
and  younger  than  usual,  and  this  further  curtailed  the  total  beef  ton- 
nage. Feeders  hesitated  to  take  chances  on  further  advances  in  prices 
and  freely  marketed  cattle  early  in  the  season  as  feeding  profits  became 
attractive.  This  resulted  in  extremely  short  supplies  of  long-fed 
steers  after  the  middle  of  the  year,  which  was  somewhat  the  reverse 
of  the  situation  in  1926,  when  the  market  was  flooded  with  heavy 
long-fed  cattle. 

The  tendency  for  feeders  to  shift  from  one  extreme  to  another  has 
caused  some  of  the  most  significant  fluctuations  in  cattle  supplies  and 
prices. 

As  cattle  numbers  in  producing  areas  have  become  greatly  reduced, 
the  market  supply  of  cattle  will  depend  more  on  fed  lots  than  has 
been  true  for  several  years  past.  Cattle  are  in  strong  hands,  and  a 
rather  stable  and  strong  cattle  market  may  be  anticipated  for  several 
years.  In  range  areas  a  general  feeling  of  optimism  prevails,  accompa- 
nied by  some  tendency  to  increase  breeding  stock.  In  the  past,  under 
similar  conditions,  the  scarcity  of  market  supplies  has  been  most 
pronounced  two  or  three  years  later,  when  the  grower,  feeling  confident 
of  the  future,  holds  young  stock  for  speculation  and  the  full  utilization 
of  pasture  and  range  and  retains  stock  for  increasing  breeding  herds. 

MARKET  SUPPLIES 

Cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during  1927  totaled 
9,520,104  head,  which  was  660,042  head,  or  6  per  cent  less  than  the 
number  slaughtered  in  1926.  Receipts  of  cattle  at  all  public  markets 
were  5  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Marked  decreases 
were  common  at  the  large  Corn-Belt  markets.  Receipts  at  the  12 
principal  markets  showed  a  reduction  of  7  per  cent,  thus  indicating  a 
relatively  greater  decrease  in  the  supply  of  fed  cattle  than  in  the  sup- 
ply of  other  classes  of  cattle.  At  most  middle-western  and  southern 
markets  receipts  of  cattle  early  in  the  year  were  particularly  large  as 
compared  with  receipts  in  1926,  apparently  representing  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  from  local  drought  areas  in  the  Southwest  and  a  heavy 
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intermarket  movement  in  the  South.  Also  the  higher  prices  attracted 
relatively  large  supplies  of  butcher  cattle  to  the  small  Corn-Belt  mar- 
kets. Receipts  of  cattle  for  the  year  were  generally  the  smallest  since 
1921,  and  federally  inspected  slaughter  was  the  smallest  since  1923. 
As  compared  with  1926,  inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  was  particu- 
larly light  from  June  to  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of 
August,  when  slaughter  was  slightly  heavier  than  a  year  earlier. 
Slaughter  the  second  half  of  the  year  was  generally  the  smallest  since 
1923.     (Table  4.) 

Table  4. — Market  receipts  of  cattle  and  calves  and  the  number  of  each  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection,  1920-1927 


Year  and  month 


Receipts 


Twelve  markets 


Cattle 


Calves 


All  public  markets 


Cattle 


Calves 


Total  slaughter  under 
Federal  inspection 


Cattle 


Calves 


1920. 

1921.. 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925. 

1926. 

1927 

1926 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1927 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Number 
12,  359,  484 
10,  479,  048 

12,  724,  991 
13, 168, 113 
13, 197,  044 

13,  031,  075 
13, 060,  257 
12, 092,  680 


994,  948 

813, 171 

963,  813 

868,  635 

959,  891 

1,  007,  812 

1, 002,  349 

1, 115,  398 

1, 443,  662 

1,  532,  236 

1,  383,  064 

975,  278 


1, 004,  232 

809,  392 

895,  615 

810, 147 

990, 184 

880,  490 

803,  343 

1, 144,  657 

1, 083,  943 

1,  500,  778 

1,  276,  654 

893,  245 


Number 
2,  604,  001 

2,  753,  336 
3, 164,  433 

3,  203, 182 
3,  327,  871 
3,  543, 162 
3,  392,  059 
3,  204,  944 


251,  626 
224,  979 
273, 155 
244, 161 
271, 493 
280,  305 
264, 143 
298,  773 
319,  777 
368,  679 
339,  260 
255,  708 


240,  554 
219,  795 
259,  965 
237,  279 
270, 115 
254,  460 
209,  345 
304,  990 
266,  842 
364,  235 
341,  822 
235,  542 


Number 
16,  860,  204 
14,  310, 145 
17, 141, 184 

16,  999,  287 
17, 172,  899 
17, 116,  787 

17,  034,  319 
16,  258, 428 


1,  313,  759 
1,  065,  373 
1,  233,  231 
1, 146,  475 
1,  277, 465 
1,  278,  845 

1,  278,  809 
1, 421,  022 
1, 826,  573 

2,  030,  059 
1,  835,  847 
1.  326,  861 


1,  327,  509 
1,  079,  915 
1, 171,  606 
1, 107,  072 
1,  348,  394 
1, 185, 136 
1,089,511 

1,  494,  099 
1, 481,  561 

2,  007,  625 
1,  748,  638 
1,  217,  362 


Number 

5,  337.  291 
5, 476,  649 

6,  076, 943 
6,  211,  722 
6,  522,  508 
6,  949,  897 
6,  837,  231 
6,  504, 800 


525,  842 
485,  664 
578,  031 
564,  049 
616,  582 
592,  444 
541,  375 
575,  598 
569,  957 
644,  221 
624,  648 
518,  820 


50-1, 139 
475,  441 
571,  303 
566,  535 
607, 151 
546,  912 
457,  383 
571, 143 
506,  881 
626,  960 
597,  678 
473,  274 


Number 
8, 608,  691 

7,  608,  280 

8,  677,  807 
9, 162,  516 

9,  593,  075 
9, 853,  039 

10, 180, 146 
9,  520, 104 


819, 179 
694,  616 
785,  545 
765,  540 
787,  664 
852, 115 
863,  672 
811,  225 
971,  460 
995,  566 
946,  759 
886,  805 


786,  341 
700,  423 
761,  299 

741,  951 
785,  272 
798,  816 

742,  524 
837,  858 
827,  725 
895,  269 
881, 483 
761, 143 


Number 
4,  058,  370 

3,  807,  568 
4, 181,  569 

4,  500,  323 

4,  935,  030 

5,  352,  561 
5, 152,  589 
4, 876,  907 


409,  526 

378,  308 
463,  675 
461,  482 
454,  938 
480,  273 
425,  406 

379,  311 
408, 114 
446,  358 
435, 152 

410,  046 


396,  682 
376,  668 
456,  599 
453,  956 
462, 191 
429,  579 
354,  504 
389,  369 
357,  008 
413, 100 
410,  765 
376, 486 


1  Chicago,  Denver,  East  St.  Louis,  Fort  Worth,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City,  Omaha, 
St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City,  and  Wichita. 

Calf  slaughter,  which  represents  largely  dairy  stock,  showed  a 
rather  significant  decline  for  the  year.  Many  calves,  however,  were 
marketed  from  areas  of  beef  production,  indicating  that  the  higher 
prices  were  still  attracting  young  stock  to  market  instead  of  their 
being  retained  for  increasing  herds. 

The  classification  of  cattle  slaughtered  indicated  that  an  unusually 
large  number  of  steers  was  slaughtered  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  (Table  5.)  The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  the  previous  year.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
year  there  was  a  relatively  greater  reduction  in  the  number  of  steers 
than  in  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers,  12  per  cent  in  the  former  case 
and  8  per  cent  in  the  latter. 
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Table  5. — Cattle: 


Computed  number  and  percentage,  by  class,  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection,  1919-1927 l 


Number  slaughtered              |                Percentage  of  total 

Six  month  period 

Steers 

Cows  and 
heifers 

Bulls  and 
stags 

Steers 

Cows  and 
heifers 

Bulls  and 
stags 

January-June: 

1919 

Thousands 
2,122 
2,213 

Thousands 
2,176 
1,726 

Thousands 
149 
127 

Per  cent 
47.71 
54.43 

Per  cent 
48.93 
42.45 

Per  cent 
3.36 
3.12 

1920 

19212 

19222 

1923       

2,244 
2,167 
2,270 
2,304 
2,319 

2,264 
2,037 

1,831 

1,  931 
2,036 

2,  233 
2,091 

3,218 
2,356 

177 

181 
153 
167 
165 

164 
148 

52.77 
50.65 
50.91 
48.99 
50.69 

40.11 
44.86 

43.06 
45.  13 
45.66 
47.46 
45.71 

56.99 
51.88 

4.17 
4.22 
3.43 

3.  55 
3.60 

2.90 
3.26 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

July-December: 

1919 

1920    .- 

19212 

1922 

2,381 
2,153 
2,288 
2,206 
2,465 
2,163 

2,188 
2,  560 
2,816 
3,016 
2,  831 
2,594 

208 
196 
210 
171 
179 
189 

49.84 
43.86 
43.06 
40.91 
45.02 
43.74 

45.81 
52.14 
52.98 
55.  92 
51.71 
52.44 

4.35 
4.00 
3  96 

1923  .. 

1924 

1925        

1926 

1927 

3.27 

1  Numbers  based  on  percentages  obtained  from  slaughterers. 


Data  not  available. 


Data  are  collected  at  the  Chicago  market  which  indicate  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  market  supply  of  slaughter  steers  as  to  weight 
and  as  to  the  number  of  the  different  grades.  (Table  6  and  fig.  1.) 
As  Chicago  receives  a  large  proportion  of  the  fed  cattle  from  the 
Corn  Belt,  what  is  true  on  that  market  is  apparently  typical  of  all  fed 
cattle.     The  data,  however,  do  not  include  range  cattle. 

Table  6. — Number  of  beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  hand  at  Chicago  for  slaughter, 

1922-1927  l 


Good,  Choice,  and  Prime 

All  weights 

Year  and  month 

1,100 

pounds 

and  over 

Less  than 

1,100 

pounds 

Choice  and 
Prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

1922 

Number 

359,  286 
335,  650 
331,514 

360,  315 
436,  824 
351,  514 

28,  762 
25,  667 

24,  598 
29, 114 

25,  721 
51,  403 
46,  429 
53,  219 
41, 165 
46,  235 
31,327 
33, 184 

35,  557 

29,  987 
31,822 
29,  672 
34, 135 
34,  018 
33,  883 
40, 152 
22,  778 

20,  054 

21,  107 
18,  349 

Number 
242,316 
223,  720 
177, 119 
239,  458 
276,  992 
402,  566 

10,  616 

6,864 
8,941 
14,  956 
13, 160 
37,  351 
29, 185 
44,  453 

35,  547 

36,  901 
27,  083 

11,  935 

7,761 
13,516 

25,  946 

26,  631 

53,  225 
70, 162 

54,  942 
67,  899 
32,  592 
23,  674 
16,  106 
10, 112 

Number 
172, 176 
135,  762 
144,  265 
158,  224 
217,  959 
140,  689 

2,867 

2,034 

3,173 

8,349 

9,320 

32,  757 

27,  699 

32,  864 

27,012 

35,  298 

23,  278 

13,  308 

8,089 
7,663 
5,050 
8,169 
16,  596 

20,  662 
25,  684 

21,  155 
13,  043 

8,636 
4,  061 
1,281 

Number 
429,  426 
423,  608 
364,  368 
441,  549 
495,  857 
613,  391 

36,  511 
30, 497 
30,  366 
35,  721 
29,  561 
55,  997 
47,915 
64,  808 
49,  700 

47,  838 
35,  132 
31,811 

35,  229 
35,  840 
52,  718 

48,  134 
70,  764 
83,  518 
63,  141 
86,  896 
42,  327 
35,  092 
32,  552 
27, 108 

Number 
603,  255 
706,  052 
731,  192 
595,811 
646,  235 
508,  908 

57,  509 
49,  691 
57,  807 
75,  133 
81,  206 

54,  034 

49,  742 

50,  008 
39,  239 
27,  726 
48,  559 

55,  581 

56,  861 

57,  614 
50,  945 
39,  514 
57,  207 
35,  708 
23,  934 
29,  493 
29,  448 
32,  081 
50,  449 
45,  654 

Number 
287, 168 

1923  . 

324,  508 

1924 

290,  897 

1925 

215,  369 

1926 

247, 823 

1927... 

149  843 

1926 
January..  . .__.___.. 

26,  969 

February. .                    .... 

29,547 

March 

April ._     .     ..     .     . 

30, 183 
18,  450 

17,941 

June 

7,807 

July 

August.     .  ...  .  .  -. 

9,  220 
9,415 

September 

October.  .  . .        .  

22,  010 
17,291 

November 

December.      . ..     ... 

25,  560 
33, 430 

1927 
January .  .  .  ... 

23,541 

13,  599 

March.  

14,  568 

April . . 

13,299 

May 

15,  195 

June..                             ...     . 

6,134 

July 

6,534 

August                              .     .  .. 

10,304 

12, 121 

October                      .  .  .  .  . 

11,618 

11,582 

11,348 

1  Steers  largely  from  the  Corn  Belt;  range  cattle  not  included. 
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An  unusually  large  proportion  and  number  of  lightweight  steers 
were  received  during  all  of  1927,  and  as  a  result  the  better  grades  of 
heavy  steers  sold  above  comparable  lightweights  throughout  the  year. 
In  1926  the  market  was  oversupplied  with  heavy  fat  steers,  and  light- 
weights sold  at  a  preinium.  At  Chicago  over  45  per  cent  more  steers, 
grading  Good,  Choice,  and  Prime  and  weighing  less  than  1,100  pounds, 
were  received  than  in  1926.  This  was  the  largest  supply  of  such 
grades  of  the  lighter  weights  recorded  since  records  have  been  available. 
Supplies  of  steers  of  similar  grades,  weighing  1,100  pounds  and  over, 
decreased  about  20  per  cent.  Light  cattle  were  unusually  plentiful 
during  the  middle  of  the  year,  whereas  heavy  cattle  showed  a  marked 
decrease  during  the  late  summer  and  fall. 

The  greatest  decrease  in  the  Chicago  supply  of  steers  from  the 
Corn  Belt  as  compared  with  the  supply  the  preceding  year  was  in 
Common,  Choice,  and  Prune  grades.  The  number  of  steers  of 
Medium  grade  also  declined,  but  there  was  a  rather  unusual  increase 
in  the  supply  of  those  grading  Good,  which  may  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  cattle  in  general  were  lighter  in  weight,  younger 
in  age,  and  required  less  feeding  to  get  them  in  condition  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Good  grade,  which  tended  to  reduce  the  number 
falling  in  Medium  grade  as  compared  with^  other  years.  Cattle 
were  generally  fed  for  a  shorter  period,  and  this  reduced  the  number 
reaching  the  Choice  and  Prime  grades  and  apparently  further  added 
to  the  number  falling  into  Good  grade.  There  may  have  been 
other  conditions  which  account  in  part  for  the  shift  in  the  distri- 
bution, but  in  general  the  data  seem  to  reflect  the  true  situation. 

The  seasonal  distribution  of  the  different  grades,  shown  in  Figure 
1,  was  rather  unusual,  especially  when  compared  with  the  limited 
series  of  data  available.  Whether  a  similar  market-supply  situa- 
tion will  prevail  again  in  1928  depends  largely  on  the  attitude  of 
feeders  with  regard  to  how  long  cattle  will  be  held  in  feed  lots,  as 
a  larger  proportion  of  lightweight  feeding  cattle  and  calves  were 
taken  out  in  1927  than  in  1926. 

PRICES 

Cattle  prices  advanced  continually  during  the  entire  year,  with 
little  hesitation  at  any  time.  The  advance  was  emphasized  some- 
what because  of  the  relatively  low  level  of  prices  that  prevailed 
throughout  1926  and  the  relative  scarcity  of  well-finished  cattle 
late  in  the  1927  season.  The  price  advance  or  upward  trend  was 
so  sharp  that  most  of  the  usual  seasonal  variation  in  prices  of  the 
better  grades  was  obscured.  Prices  of  the  lower  grades  followed 
their  normal  seasonal  change  but  with  a  gradual  upward  trend  during 
the  year.  (Fig.  1.)  All  cattle  prices  reached  the  highest  level  since 
1920.  Referring  again  to  Table  1,  the  average  cost  of  all  cattle 
for  slaughter  during  the  year  was  $8.63,  as  compared  with  $7.32 
for  1926. 

Average  monthly  prices  of  Choice  and  Prime  steers  at  Chicago 
advanced  from  $9.98  in  August,  1926,  to  $17.66  in  November, 
1927,  an  advance  of  about  77  per  cent.  (Table  7.)  During  that 
time  steers  of  Common  grade  advanced  25  per  cent.  The  greater 
advance  on  the  better  grades  was  caused  by  the  contrasting  change 
in  the  supply  of  such  cattle  during  the  two  years,  which  was  some- 
what similar  to  the  change  that  occurred  from  1924  to  1925.     (Table 
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©OLLARSPER 
100  LBS. 


16 


14 


12 


PRICE  (all  weights) 

■  Choice  and  Prim  e     —  —  —  Medium 
•Good  Common 


THOUSANDS 
OF  HEAD 


60 


40         — 


20 


NUMBER  SOLD  (GOOD,  CHOICE  AND  PF?IME)\ 

Less  than  1,100  pounds  - 


eo 


60 


40 


20 


NUMBER  SOLD  (ALL  WEIGHTS) 
— —  Choice  and  Prime  —  —  —  Medium 
•  '  •  '  Good  Common 

-An * , r-4 


JULY 

1925 


JULY 

1926 


JULY         JAN.       JULY 

1927  1928 


Fig.  1. -Native  Steers  Sold  Out  of  First  Hand  at  Chicago  for  Slaughter 

The  price  curves  show  that  all  grades  of  beef  steers  advanced  sharply  during  1927  and  averaged 
far  above  1926.  The  market  supply  of  Good,  Choice,  and  Prime  grades  of  the  lighter  weights, 
especially  those  grading  Good,  were  particularly  plentiful  around  the  middle  of  the  year,  as  shown 
by  the  curves  of  numbers  sold. 
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6.)  The  trend  of  prices  for  the  lower  grades  more  nearly  represents 
the  true  status  of  the  cattle  industry,  as  prices  for  the  better  grades 
of  fed  cattle  were  strongly  influenced  by  shifts  in  feeding  practices. 

Table  7. — Weighted  prices  of  beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  hand  at  Chicago  for  slaughter, 

1922-1927  i 


Year  and  month 


Choice 

and 

Prime 


Good 

Medium 

Common 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

9.23 

8.02 

6.99 

10.15 

8.92 

7.48 

10.00 

8.77 

7.11 

11.02 

9.15 

7.40 

9.87 

8.96 

7.88 

11.90 

10.12 

8.42 

10.12 

9.16 

8.14 

10.13 

9.17 

8.32 

10.07 

9.21 

8.38 

9.57 

8.87 

7.93 

9.52 

8.85 

7.91 

9.57 

9.01 

7.97 

9.63 

9.00 

7.44 

9.50 

8.63 

6.95 

10.33 

9.18 

7.48 

10.12 

8.71 

7.12 

10.05 

8.55 

7.21 

10.05 

9.08 

7.86 

10.39 

9.13 

8.06 

10.46 

9.07 

7.82 

10.74 

9.35 

8.34 

10.87 

9.57 

8.64 

10.92 

9.92 

8.90 

11.22 

9.90 

8.43 

11.77 

10.08 

8.63 

12.21 

10.04 

8.18 

13.31 

10.54 

8.18 

14.49 

11.21 

8.38 

15.04 

11.91 

8.72 

14.53 

11.94 

9.64 

Average 
of  all 
grades 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927... 

1928 

January 

February 

March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1927 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Dollars 
10.40 
11.13 
10.92 
11.96 
10.53 
13.32 


11.11 
10.91 
10.60 
10.10 
9.98 
10.13 
10.03 

1L11 
11.10 
10.92 
11.00 


11.50 
11.96 
12.30 
12.59 
12.23 
12.35 
13.17 
13.72 
15.01 
16.32 
17.66 
17.59 


Dollars 
8.65 
9.40 
9.24 

10.16 
9.47 

11.36 


9.42 
9.42 
9.11 
9.07 
9.51 
9.44 
9.30 
10.00 
10.00 
9.48 
9.43 


9.70 
9.81 
10.20 
10.51 
10.68 
11.12 
11.78 
12.02 
12.63 
13.43 
13.51 
13.08 


1  See  note,  Table  6. 


BEEF  MARKET 


During  1927,  about  4,785,000,000  pounds  of  beef  was  produced  from 
federally  inspected  cattle  slaughter,  or  approximately  8  per  cent  less 
than  in  1926.  Storage  stocks,  while  rather  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  total  beef  production,  were  light  during  the  entire  year. 
Imports  of  beef  and  veal  were  more  than  double  those  of  the  preceding 
37-ear,  and,  with  exports  slightly  smaller,  the  combined  disappearance 
of  beef  and  veal  into  consumptive  channels  for  the  year  was  7  per  cent 
Jess  than  in  1926.  Despite  an  apparent  weakening  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  consumers  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  beef  moved 
freely  into  consumption  at  prices  relatively  high  as  compared  with  the 
supply.  In  view  of  the  gradual  increase  in  total  beef  production  and 
in  per  capita  consumption,  which  has  been  going  on  since  1921,  and 
the  fact  that  beef  production  and  consumption  in  1926  were  the 
largest  since  1918,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  sharp  curtailment  in 
supplies  the  second  half  of  the  year  caused  cattle  to  sell  at  relatively 
high  prices.  The  demand  for  beef  also  is  probably  rather  stable  un- 
der the  present  level  of  industrial  activity.  Moreover,  because  of 
the  wide  range  in  quality  and  grade,  and  the  methods  of  preparing 
retail  cuts,  relatively  high  wholesale  prices  for  a  time  may  be  indirectly 
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passed  to  the  consumer  without  a  corresponding  change  in  retail 
prices. 

Wholesale  prices  of  medium  steer  beef  during  the  year  advanced 
in  line  with  live  costs.  Heavyweight,  Choice  steer  carcasses  at 
New  York  averaged  $16.31  per  100  pounds  for  July,  1926,  and  reached 
$24.75  for  November,  1927.  (Table  8.)  The  advance  on  the  lower 
grades  was  relatively  less  than  that  on  the  better  grades  but  corre- 
sponded with  the  advance  in  prices  of  live  steers.  The  premium  for 
heavyweight  carcasses  at  New  York  was  not  so  marked  as  was  that 
for  heavy  cattle  at  Chicago,  a  fact  which  indicated  that  the  supply 
of  the  different  weights  was  rather  well  adjusted  to  demand  condi- 
tions at  the  eastern  consuming  center. 

Table  8. — Wholesale  prices  of  [western  dressed  -fresh  steer  beef  per  100  pounds  at 
New  York,  1926  and  1927 


Month 


Choice 


Heavy  (700 
pounds 
and  over) 


Light  and 

medium 

(less  than 

700  pounds) 


Good 


Heavy  (700 
pounds 
and  over) 


Light  and 

medium 

(less  than 

700  pounds) 


Medium 

(all 
weights) 


Common 

(all 
weights) 


1926 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May... 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average... 

1927 

January 

February 

March 

April. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December... 

Average 


Dollars 
17.54 
16.85 
16.75 
17.54 
16.55 
16.85 
16.31 
16.  50 
18.58 
18.01 
17.90 
18.22 


17.30 


17.36 
17.44 

18.  01 
19.02 
19.00 

19.  25 
20.82 
22.09 
22.76 
23.  85 
24.75 
23.61 


20.66 


Dollars 
17.71 
16.92 
16.94 
17.98 
16.84 
17.30 
16.72 
16.82 
19.46 
19.18 
19.  35 
19.72 


Dollars 
15.82 
14.99 
15.33 
16.41 

15.  48 
15.91 
15.48 
15.52 

16.  65 
15.61 
15.89 
16.44 


17.  91 


18.76 
18.  56 
18.30 
19.06 
19.00 
19.37 
20.84 
21.89 
22.70 
23.86 
24.75 
23.61 


20.89 


Dollars 
15.66 
14.99 
15.30 
16.76 
15.56 
15.92 

15.  64 
15.56 
16.88 
15. 91 

16.  35 
17.20 


Dollars 
14.15 
13.  50 
14.11 
15.62 
13.99 
14.24 
12.73 
12.  95 
13.64 
12.  66 
13.47 
14.43 


15.79 


15. 


15.59 
15.96 
16.59 
17.64 
17.75 
17.84 
19.36 
19.47 
19.79 
20.20 
21.02 
20.51 


15.  91 
16.21 
16.43 
17.60 
17.75 
17.84 
19.44 
19.51 
19.70 
19.72 
21.02 
20.51 


18.48 


18.47 


13.79 


13.  44 
14.62 
15.13 
16.  35 
16.50 
16.00 
16.80 
16.11 
15.81 
15.  80 
16.92 
17.28 


15.90 


Dollars 
13.00 


13.19 
14.11 
12.69 
12.69 
10.32 
10.89 
11.39 
10.75 
11.47 
12.58 


12.00 
13.00 
14.03 
14.91 
14.72 
13.87 
14.70 
13.91 
13.42 
14.12 
15.02 
15.62 


14. 11 


FEEDER  CATTLE 

Margins  were  favorable  to  cattle  feeders  during  the  year  and  selling- 
prices  were  exceptionally  favorable  for  those  who  fed  for  the  summer 
and  fall  market.  This  was  somewhat  in  line  with  conditions  in  1925 
but  the  converse  of  those  in  1926.  Prices  of  feeder  cattle  generally 
advanced  in  line  with  slaughter  prices.  The  advance  in  replacement 
costs  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  corn  crop  caused  feeders  to  hesitate 
somewhat  during  the  period  from  June  to  September.  After  that 
period,  however,  the  further  advance  in  prices  of  slaughter  cattle 
and  the  decreased  supply  of  feeder  cattle  increased  feeders'  confidence, 
and  with  the  improvement  in  the  corn-crop  prospects  the  demand  for 
feeding  cattle  was  particularly  strong  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
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year,  during  which  time  prices  of  feeding  cattle  advanced  to  con- 
siderably higher  levels  and  greater  numbers  were  taken  out  for 
feeding  than  were  taken  out  during  the  same  period  in  1926. 

Prices  of  all  feeder  cattle  advanced  sharply  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  As  a  result  of  the  discount  on  heavy  feeder  cattle  during 
the  last  half  of  1926,  such  steers  made  the  greatest  relative  advance 
and  sold  considerably  above  lightweight  feeders  during  all  of  1927. 
(See  Table  9.)  The  market  was  relatively  better  supplied  with 
yearlings  and  calves  than  with  mature  feeding  stock.  Feeder  prices 
sagged  somewhat  during  the  summer,  when  feeder  buj^ers  were  less 
active  and  when  the  prospects  for  the  corn  crop  hinged  on  weather 
conditions  during  the  late  summer  and  fall.  After  a  large  crop  of 
corn  was  assured  in  the  western  Corn  Belt,  feeding  cattle  moved 
freely  into  that  area,  but  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  where  an  unusually 
small  corn  crop  was  evident,  the  number  of  cattle  put  on  feed  was 
reduced  considerably. 

Table  9. — Weighted  average  price  per  100  pounds  of  stocker  and  feeder  steers  sold 

at  Chicago,  1926  and  1927 


Month 


Weight  range 


Over  1,000 
pounds 


901  to  1,000 
pounds 


801  to  900 
pounds 


701  to  800 
pounds 


700  pounds 
and  under 


Average  of 
all  weights 


1926 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1927 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July_ 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Dollars 
8.35 
8.36 
8.80 
8.43 
8.76 
9.26 
7.40 
7.25 
7.64 
7.34 
7.21 
7.02 


8.18 
8.52 
9.60 
9.45 
10.19 
10.02 
9.42 
9.76 
10.04 
10.29 
10.70 
10.87 


Dollars 
8.17 
8.11 
8.52 
8.09 
8.11 
8.45 
7.12 
6.96 
7.46 
7.21 
7.06 
6.90 


7.84 
8.40 


9.10 
9.67 
8.12 
8.30 
8.42 
9.14 
9.49 
9.98 
10.55 


Dollars 
7.68 
7.97 
8.20 
8.00 
8.07 
7.50 
6.37 
6.78 
7.36 
7.03 
7.14 
6.78 


7.61 
7.98 
8.41 
8.92 
9.16 
8.73 
8.15 
8.10 
8.51 
9.03 
9.52 
9.41 


Dollars 
7.85 
7.83 
8.29 
7.92 
7.93 
7.81 
6.64 
6.89 
7.19 
7.09 
7.02 
6.89 


7.62 
7.80 
8.44 
8.65 
8.74 
8.22 
8.10 
8.06 
8.53 
9.01 
9.23 
9.57 


Dollars 
7.27 
7, 
7. 
7, 
7, 
7. 
6. 
6.68 
7.13 
7.05 
7.13 
7.14 


7.54 
7.66 
8.02 
8.35 


7.71 
7.94 
8.33 
8.71 
9.02 
9.35 


Dollars 
7.77 
7.92 
8.24 
8.02 
8.16 
7.91 
6.66 
6.88 
7.33 
7.15 
7.12 


7.65 
7.93 
8.48 
8.75 
8.97 
8.45 
8.14 
8.18 
8.73 
9.15 
9.43 
9.67 


According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  at  the  beginning  of  1928 
was  6  per  cent  less  than  the  number  on  feed  there  at  the  beginning  of 
1927.  All  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River  had  fewer  on  feed  than 
they  had  the  year  previous,  but  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  numbers  on  feed  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  where  the  corn  crop 
was  unusually  large. 

Texas  and  all  the  States  west  of  the  Colorado-Nebraska  line  had 
fewer  on  feed  than  at  the  beginning  of  1927.  The  greatest  reductions 
were  in  the  States  west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  where  the  decrease 
was  nearly  25  per  cent  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 
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Table  10. — Monthly  shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves  from  the  12 
principal  markets,  1920-1927  x 


[In  thousands— i. 

e.,  000  omitted] 

Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1920 _. 

272 
160 
221 
266 
234 
160 
185 
161 

225 
144 
212 
180 
148 
142 
151 
142 

228 
225 
205 
154 
146 
212 
167 
169 

181 
166 
185 
181 
216 
173 
136 
131 

236 
170 
274 
247 
192 
132 
138 
169 

219 
139 
196 
166 
148 
135 
141 
93 

149 
98 
178 
226 

141 
182 
154 
96 

302 
336 
461 
411 
258 
282 
257 
246 

410 
330 
554 
565 
588 
401 
439 
293 

471 
531 
898 
747 
555 
534 
537 
501 

514 
484 
539 
480 
423 
360 
487 
500 

191 
180 
285 
307 
258 
276 
172 
202 

3,396 
2,964 
4  208 

1921 

1922   

1923 

3,930 
3  308 

1924 .              

1925 

2,992 
2,964 
2,702 

1926     . 

1927 

1  Total  computed  before  rounding  the  monthly  figures. 

In  1926  feeders  largely  took  lightweight  stocker- type  cattle  in  pref- 
erence to  heavy,  mature  cattle  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  prices 
for  heavy  slaughter  cattle.  In  1927  the  supply  of  heavy  feeding  cattle 
was  limited,  and  feeders  were  compelled  to  take  young  stock  even  to 
a  greater  extent  than  they  did  in  1926. 

Of  the  total  movement  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves 
from  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Paul  during  the  last 
half  of  1927,  approximately  72  per  cent  were  steers,  19  per  cent  were 
cows  and  heifers,  and  about  9  per  cent  were  calves.  (See  Table  11.) 
Cows  and  heifers  remained  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  1926, 
whereas  steers  declined  slightly,  and  calves  increased.  Over  45  per 
cent  of  the  stocker  and  feeder  steers  shipped  during  the  last  half  of 
1927  weighed  700  pounds  and  under,  as  compared  with  42  per  cent 
of  those  shipped  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  The  propor- 
tion of  all  weight  groups  below  800  pounds  increased,  whereas  the 
proportion  of  those  above  this  weight  decreased,  with  steers  1,000 
pounds  and  up  representing  only  6.4  per  cent  of  the  total  steer  move- 
ment from  these  markets  as  compared  with  10  per  cent  in  1926. 


Table  11. — Percentage  of  each  class  and  weight  group  of  the  combined  shipments  of 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves  from  four  markets,  1922-1927  l 


Steers 

Total 
steers 

Cows 

and 

heifers 

Six-month  period 

Over 

1,000 

pounds 

901  to 

1,000 

pounds 

801  to  900 
pounds 

701  to  800 
pounds 

700 
pounds 

and 
under 

Calves 

January- June: 

1922 

1923 

Per  cent 
13.3 
9.7 
7.1 
4.6 
9.2 
5.1 

23.4 
14.1 
13.8 

8.9 
10.0 

6.4 

Per  cent 
15.5 
12.3 
10.7 

9.4 
11.7 

9.1 

19.9 
15.8 
13.2 
14.8 
12.0 
10.2 

Per  cent 
20.1 
18.5 
18.6 
16.8 
17.9 
17.3 

18.6 
22.1 
18.6 
20.9 
17.5 
18.2 

Per  cent 
20.8 
22.5 
23.9 
22.4 
18.6 
22.0 

14.1 
17.6 
18.2 
19.1 

18.7 
19.8 

Per  cent 
30.3 
37.0 
39.7 
46.8 
42.5 
46.6 

24.0 
30.5 
36.2 
36.4 
41.7 
45.5 

Per  cent 
77.2 
75.5 
77.6 
69.1 
71.7 
71.9 

78.0 
78.2 
72.7 
76.2 
72.9 
72.0 

Per  cent 
21.4 
12.6 
14.0 
20.8 
21.8 
19.7 

10.3 
14.4 
18.2 
18.1 
19.5 
19.4 

Per  cent 

1.4 

11.9 

1924 

8.4 

1925 

10.1 

1926 

6.5 

1927 

8.4 

July-December: 
1922 

11.7 

1923 

7.4 

1924 

9.1 

1925 

1926 

5.7 
7.6 

1927.. 

8.7 

i  The  1922  figures  represent  Chicago  only;  the  1923  figures  Chicago  and  Omaha;  those  for  1924,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  and  St.  Paul,  and  those  for  subsequent  years  are  for  Chicago,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  and  Kansas  City. 
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This  is  not  always  a  true  guide  as  to  what  cattle  will  weigh  or 
when  they  will  come  to  market.  In  view  of  the  premium  for  heavy 
steers  and  the  scarcity  of  all  fat  cattle  during  the  late  summer  and 
fall  of  1927,  feeders  may  tend  to  swing  to  the  other  extreme  some- 
what as  they  did  in  1926  and  supply  the  market  with  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  the  better  grades  of  steers  during  the  summer  of  1928. 
In  view  of  the  age  and  weight  of  cattle  in  feed  lots,  however,  prices 
of  heavy  cattle  may  maintain  a  premium  over  comparable  light  cattle 
similar  to  that  of  1927. 

RANGE  CATTLE 

There  was  a  rather  heavy  movement  of  cattle  through  southwestern 
and  western  markets  for  the  year  as  compared  with  the  total  move- 
ment for  1926,  but  the  scarcity  of  western  range  cattle  at  the  large 
Corn-Belt  markets  was  rather  pronounced.  Receipts  of  range  cattle, 
including  Canadian  cattle  at  Chicago,  for  the  last  half  of  the  year 
totaled  170,500  head,  as  compared  with  240,100  in  1926  and  270,100  in 
1925,  and  was  the  smallest  number  since  1921,  when  cattle  were  held 
because  of  low  prices.  The  year  corresponds  somewhat  with  1912 — 
a  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  period  of  reduced  cattle 
marketings. 

At  Chicago  the  run  of  range  steers  comprised  largely  yearlings 
and  short  2-year-olds,  of  which  only  15  to  20  per  cent  moved  into 
stocker  and  feeder  channels.  The  quality  of  offerings  was  very  good, 
reflecting  an  abundance  of  grass  in  grazing  areas.  Killers  competed 
with  finishers,  and  all  classes  moved  freely.  Feeder  buyers  held  back 
early  in  the  season  but  bought  actively  later,  when  supplies  became 
scarce  and  it  was  evident  that  replacement  prices  would  continue 
high. 

The  higher  prices  for  grass  steers  attracted  increased  numbers  of 
Canadian  cattle  into  this  country.  Total  imports  of  Canadian  cattle 
in  1927  amounted  to  204,336  head,  as  compared  with  92,962  head  in 
1926. 

At  Chicago,  range  cows  were  fairly  numerous,  and  the  same  was 
true  of  heifers,  but  according  to  trade  reports  most  cows  in  the  receipts 
had  served  their  usefulness  as  breeding  stock,  and  the  large  percentage 
of  heifers  reflected  the  tendency  to  market  cattle  at  younger  ages 
rather  than  any  disposition  to  liquidate  breeding  stock. 

With  less  competition  from  fed  steers  because  of  their  relative 
scarcity,  the  decreased  supply  of  grass  steers  sold  at  the  highest 
levels  since  1919.  For  the  season,  western  steers  at  Chicago  aver- 
aged around  $3.35  per  100  pounds  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and  cows 
and  heifers  averaged  $1 .50  to  $3  higher.  Prices  advanced  throughout 
the  season,  November  prices  being  the  highest  for  the  year. 

Weight  preferences  of  feeders  and  killers  were  the  reverse  of  those 
in  1926.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  heavy  slaughter  steers  and  the 
price  premium  they  commanded,  heavy  grass  cattle  were  in  greatest 
demand.  The  increased  proportion  of  lightweight  steers  and  heifers 
indicated  that  ranges  are  more  nearly  on  a  cow-and-calf  basis  than 
for  many  years.  Although  there  is  a  gradual  trend  to  a  more  rapid 
turnover,  the  practice  of  marketing  cattle  at  younger  ages  may  tend 
to  shift  back  to  a  more  normal  basis  as  the  cattleman  gains  confidence 
in  the  future  and  sees  a  profit  in  growing  stock  to  further  maturity. 

Hide  prices,  a  factor  which  influences  live-cattle  values,  made  a 
sharp  advance  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  for  the  year 
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packer  hides  generally  averaged  from  34  to  44  per  cent  over  1926 
Hide  prices  were  relatively  low  in  1926,  and  the  advance  brought 
yearly  prices  in  most  cases  to  the  highest  level  since  1920.  (Table 
12.)  The  greatest  relative  advances  occurred  on  hides  from  western 
and  lightweight  steers,  cows,  and  all  lower-grade  hides.  As  the  hide 
represents  a  larger  proportion  of  the  yield  and  value  of  lower-grade 
cattle,  the  advance  in  hide  values  is  reflected  hi  a  greater  propor- 
tional advance  in  prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  cattle,  especially  cows, 
than  in  prices  of  the  better  grades  and  heavier  cattle. 


Table  12.- 

— Prices 

per  pound  of  packer  hides  at  Chicago,  1919-1927  1 

Year  and  month 

Spready 
native 
steers 

Heavy 
native 
steers 

Heavy 
Texas 
steers 

Light 
Texas 
steers 

Butt 

branded 

steers 

Colorado 

steers 

Branded 
cows 

Light 
native 
cows 

1919 

Cents 
41.89 
36.03 
15.75 
21.68 
19.03 
16.84 
17.37 
15.84 
21.16 

16.08 
15.63 
16.63 
17.95 
19.31 
21.63 
23.75 
22.96 
24.00 
24.55 

Cents 
39.76 
31.73 
14.21 
18.10 
16.61 
14.67 
15.94 
14.07 
19.42 

15.50 
14.13 
14.00 
15.30 
17.19 
19.50 
22.00 
20.75 
22.44 
23.10 
24.19 
25.  00 

Cents 
36.66 
27.47 
13.34 
16.78 
14.83 
13.84 
15.02 
13.31 
18.36 

14.70 
13.63 
13.50 
14.75 
16.44 
18.00 
19.85 
19.13 
21.25 
21.80 
23.06 
24.25 

Cents 
35.47 
26.50 
11.82 
15.55 
13.77 
12.84 
14.  03 
12.63 
17.67 

13.70 
12.63 
12.50 
13.80 
15.63 
17.50 
19.35 
18.63 
20.75 
21.20 
22.56 
23.75 

Cents 
35.94 
27.39 
12.99 
16.81 
14.90 
13.82 
15.14 
13.32 
18.38 

14.70 
13.63 
13.50 
14.75 
16.44 
18.00 
19.85 
19.13 
21.25 
21.80 
23.25 
24.25 

Cents 
34.71 
26.01 
12.02 
15.81 
13.91 
12.82 
14.13 
12.77 
17.87 

14.20 
13.13 
13.00 
14.25 
15.94 
17.50 
19.35 
18.63 
20.75 
21.30 
22.65 
23.75 

Cents 
34.09 
24.  93 
10.35 
13.64 
11.15 
10.38 
13.32 
12.05 
17.33 

13.15 

12.13 
12.13 
13.80 
15.63 
17.50 
20.55 
18.56 
20.63 
20.40 
21.06 
22.38 

Cents 

1920 

39.  39 

1921 

29. 10 

1922 

11.69 

1923 

]  5.  46 

1924 

13.08 

1925 

12.36 

1926 

14.61 

1927 

13.  07 

1927 
January ...    ... 

18.71 

14.15 
13.25 
13.75 
15.  30 
17.  25 
20.00 
22.60 

20.  75 
21.84 

21.  30 
21.  56 
22.75 

February ... 

March..     .... 

April 

May...      ...     ... 

June..      .  .      .    .  . 

July 

August.. 

September.  _  . 

October         

November 

December 

25.31 
26. 13 

Data  taken  from  Hide  and  Leather. 


CALVES 


Receipts  of  calves  at  public  stockyards  and  those  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  during  1927  decreased  5  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  year  previous.  (Table  4.)  Calf  slaughter  and  market 
supplies  showed  a  decided  upward  trend  from  1921  and  1925  as  the 
result  of  relatively  high  prices  of  veal  calves,  as  compared  with  cattle 
prices  and  in  part  by  increased  dairying  later  followed  by  a  lessened 
tendency  to  save  young  stock  for  replacement  of  dairy  herds.  Beef 
calves  were  marketed  rather  freely  during  the  entire  period.  The 
decreased  marketing  of  calves  of  the  last  two  years  was  largely  the 
result  of  the  reduction  in  breeding  cows  and  a  tendency  to  increase 
dairy  herds  and  possibly  beef  herds,  especially  during  1927. 

The  beef-cattle  industry  shifted  decidedly  to  a  cow-and-calf  basis 
during  the  period  when  cattle  prices  were  relatively  low  and  generally 
unprofitable  and  calves  relatively  high  at  which  time  it  appeared 
risky  to  carry  steers  and  heifers  to  maturity  for  either  market  or 
breeding  purposes.  Most  of  the  time  from  1921  to  1926  it  was 
apparently  more  profitable  to  market  calves  and  yearlings  than  to 
produce  mature  stock  on  the  range  and  also  from  financial  necessity 
cattlemen  were  forced  to  market  young  stock.  This  situation, 
largely  a  characteristic  of  the  particular  phase  of  the  beef-cattle 
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cycle,  further  emphasized  the  trend  to  the  production  and  marketing 
of  younger  and  lighter-weight  cattle.  However,  now  that  cattle 
prices  have  become  more  remunerative,  and  the  carrying  of  steers  to 
maturity  offers  greater  chances  for  profit,  the  market  supply  of  calves 
of  beef  breeding  is  likely  to  show  a  further  decrease  during  the  next 
few  years. 

Prices  responded  to  the  decreased  supply  of  calves,  but  this  reduction 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  a  price  advance  that  corresponded  with 
that  of  cattle.  The  calf  market  followed  its  usual  seasonal  trend 
with  top  veal  prices  at  Chicago  reaching  $17.50  per  100  pounds  in 
September,  as  compared  with  a  top  of  $16  in  1926.  The  average 
cost  of  calves  for  slaughter  averaged  $10.59  for  the  year  as  against 
$9.83  for  1926.  The  advance  in  prices,  which  was  in  part  balanced 
by  the  decreased  supply,  resulted  in  a  total  income  to  producers 
from  calves  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  of  about  $2,000,000 
more  than  in  1926.  (See  Table  1.)  The  higher  prices  attracted 
beef  calves  to  market  rather  freely  from  some  areas.  These  calves 
met  a  good  demand  from  killers  and  feeders,  the  outlet  being 
broadened  by  the  scarcity  of  mature  feeding  cattle. 

SUMMARY  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE  AND  CALVES 

For  cattle  and  calves  the  outstanding  features  of  1927  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  1927  was  6  per 
cent  less  than  in  1926,  the  decrease  amounting  to  3  per  cent  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year  and  10  per  cent  for  the  last  half.  Weights  of  live  cattle  averaged  for  the 
year  around  18  pounds  less  than  they  did  a  year  earlier,  which  further  reduced 
the  total  yearly  production  of  beef,  the  total  for  the  year  being  less  than  that  for 
19*28  by  more  than  8  per  cent. 

Cattle  prices  advanced  almost  continuously  during  the  year,  top  prices  at 
Chicago  reaching  $19  per  100  pounds  in  November,  the  highest  for  the  month 
since  1919  and  the  highest  for  any  month  since  January,  1920.  The  advance  was 
general  for  all  classes  and  grades  of  cattle,  but  because  of  their  relative  abundance 
in  1926  and  slight  scarcity  in  1927,  prices  of  the  better  grades  of  fed  cattle  made 
the  greatest  advance. 

Despite  the  relatively  low  prices  for  pork  and  less  favorable  employment  con- 
ditions during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  a  strong  demand  for  beef  prevailed 
during  the  entire  year.  Apparently  these  factors  did  not  materially  affect  the 
demand  for  beef. 

Cattle  in  feed  lots  at  the  beginning  of  1927  were  younger  and  lighter  in  weight 
than  usual  but  as  feeding  margins  became  attractive  cattle  were  marketed  freely. 
This  combined  with  the  reduced  feeder  movement  in  July  and  August  as  the 
result  of  higher  corn  prices  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  corn  crop  caused  a  scarcity 
of  fed  cattle  late  in  the  year. 

Throughout  the  year  the  market  supply  consisted  of  a  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  yearling  and  lightweight  cattle  with  the  result  that  the  better  grades 
of  heavy  steers  sold  at  a  premium  over  comparable  lightweights. 

The  market  supply  of  range  cattle  was  somewhat  less  than  in  1926,  the  decrease 
at  Chicago  amounting  to  around  30  per  cent.  The  condition  of  the  cattle  reflected 
an  abundance  of  grass  in  most  areas,  and  all  cattle  moved  freely  to  either  killers 
or  finishers.  _  The  run  of  steers  consisted  largely  of  yearlings  and  short  2-year-olds 
and  with  weight  preferences  the  reverse  of  a  year  ago,  heavy  slaughter  and  feeder 
steers  sold  at  a  premium. 

Feeders  showed  some  preference  for  heavy  feeding  cattle,  but  with  the  strong 
competition  from  killers  and  with  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  calves  and 
yearlings  in  the  supply,  feeders  generally  took  out  lightweight  and  stocker  cattle 
for  finishing  for  the  1928  market. 

With  cattle  numbers  the  lowest  since  1912,  the  cattle  grower  has  worked  into 
a  strategic  position  with  the  outlook  reasonably  favorable  for  the.  next  four  to 
six  years. 
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The  general  cattle  situation  changed  considerably  during  1927. 
The  underlying  adjustments  in  the  industry,  which  have  been  under- 
way for  several  years,  became  effective,  and  the  true  situation  became 
very  apparent  during  the  year.  The  decreased  market  supplies,  the 
better  balance  between  beef  production  and  domestic  needs,  and  the 
higher  prices,  made  the  situation  for  the  industry  the  most  favorable 
in  many  years,  especially  for  the  cattle  grower.  Although  slaughter, 
beef  production,  and  consumption  were  heavy  during  the  last  five 
years,  potential  supplies  were  being  reduced.  Slaughter  has  exceeded 
production  every  year  since  1921,  and  the  numbers  of  all  cattle  on 
farms  and  ranges  have  rapidly  declined,  reaching  the  lowest  level 
since  1912.  (Fig.  2.)  As  the  greatest  reduction  has  been  in  mature 
steers  the  industry  is  more  nearly  on  a  cow-and-calf  basis  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history.    There  is  a  long-time  tendency  to  develop  a 
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Fig.  2.  Cattle  Numbers,  Slaughter,  Beef  Production,  and  Prices, 
1899-1928.  Each  Series  Expressed  as  a  Per  Cent  of  its  Average  for 
1900-1927 

A  comparison  of  the  price  and  production  curves  shows  how  the  low  level  of  prices  from  1919- 
1926  discouraged  cattle  production;  marketings  and  slaughter  exceeded  calf  crops  and  numbers 
remaining  on  farms  and  ranges  rapidly  declined  to  the  lowest  point  since  1912.  A  similar  situa- 
tion prevailed  in  the  previous  production  cycle.  The  increased  slaughterings  from  1905-1911 
were  followed  by  a  considerable  reduction  in  market  supplies  before  herds  were  materially 
increased. 

more  rapid  turnover,  but  the  present  tendency  to  market  cattle  at 
lighter  weights  and  younger  ages,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  is 
more  or  less  a  characteristic  of  the  present  phase  of  the  cattle  cycle. 
The  same  condition  characterized  the  period  1908  to  1912,  when 
numbers  were  being  rapidly  depleted.  As  restocking  takes  place  and 
herds  accumulate,  the  market  supply  will  show  a  larger  proportion 
of  older  and  heavier  animals.  The  cattle-production  cycle  covers  a 
period  of  about  16  years  (fig.  2),  with  a  rather  distinct  lag  of  two  or 
three  years  between  slaughter  and  beef  production.  The  World  War 
and  the  period  of  deflation  distorted  the  present  cattle  cycle  some- 
what, but  the  present  position  of  the  industry  apparently  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  around  1912. 

For  cattlemen  who  are  concerned  with  the  prospective  situation 
the  cattle-outlook  report  for  1928,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
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cultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,1  is 
included  herewith: 

Market  supplies  of  cattle  in  1928  will  probably  be  6  to  10  per  cent  smaller 
than  in  1927.  The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and  ranges  January  1, 
1928,  was  2  per  cent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  was  the  smallest  number 
since  1912.  In  view  of  the  expected  relatively  high  price  of  beef  compared  with 
other  important  meats,  demand  for  beef  may  be  somewhat  less  than  in  1927. 
It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  will  average  higher 
than  in  1927,  although  peak  prices  of  that  year  may  not  be  equaled.  Stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  are  expected  to  enjoy  a  good  active  market  in  1928  with  average 
prices  for  the  year  above  those  of  1927. 

Cattle  numbers  in  the  United  States  continued  to  decrease  during  1927. 
The  estimated  number  on  farms  January  1,  1928,  was  55,696,000  head  which  was 
1,176,000  head,  or  2  per  cent  smaller  than  on  January  1,  1927.  This  was  the 
smallest  number  of  cattle  on  farms  since  1912  and  probably  the  second  smallest 
since  1898.  Both  of  these  years  represented  low  points  in  cattle  production 
cycles.  With  the  exception  of  1921,  total  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  each 
year  since  1917  has  exceeded  the  number  of  calves  born.  This  heavy  slaughter 
did  not  affect  market  supplies  noticeably  until  the  middle  of  1927.  After  August 
supplies  dropped  off  sharply,  and  the  slaughter  during  the  last  four  months  of 
the  year  was  the  smallest  since  1922. 

The  proportion  of  steers  in  the  total  cattle  supply  also  decreased  in  1927, 
and  especially  the  proportion  of  steers  2  years  old  and  over.  The  number  of 
two-year-old  steers  per  100  yearlings,  as  indicated  by  reports  as  of  December 
1  from  some  125,000  farms  and  ranches,  declined  from  83  in  1926  to  72  in  1927, 
and  the  number  of  steers  per  100  cattle  declined  from  10.7  to  9.7.  The  number 
of  calves  per  100  cattle  increased  slightly,  as  did  also  the  number  of  steer  calves 
per  100  cattle. 

Most  areas  and  nearly  all  States  showed  decreases  in  cattle  numbers  during 
1927.  The  most  significant  decreases  were  in  the  North  Central  States,  which 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  in 
some  of  the  States  west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  which  furnish  the  Pacific 
coast  cities  with  beef  supplies.  In  Texas  and  the  Southwest  cattle  and  calf 
marketings  in  1927  were  in  excess  of  those  in  1926,  and  in  Texas  the  shipments 
of  calves  to  slaughter  were  much  above  1926,  many  of  them  being  good  quality 
beef  calves. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  on  January  1,  1928,  was  esti- 
mated at  6  per  cent  below  January  1,  1927,  and  the  decrease  in  the  Western 
States  at  16  per  cent.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  the  Lancaster  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  are  the  only  areas  in  which  there  were  more  cattle  on  feed 
this  year  than  last.  Average  weights  of  cattle  on  feed  are  the  lightest  for  many 
years. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  industry  is  now  at  the  low  point  of  the  present 
production  cycle,  and  prevailing  conditions  are  similar  in  many  respects  to 
those  existing  at  the  beginning  of  1913.  These  cycles  usually  extend  over  a 
period  of  14  to  16  years.  Previous  low  points  in  production  occurred  in  1898 
and  1912. 

It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  from  now  on  the  trend  of  production  will  be 
gradually  upward  for  several  years  to  come.  Present  relatively  small  numbers 
of  cattle  in  the  country,  together  with  the  relatively  high  prices  which  have 
prevailed  for  several  months  past,  are  expected  to  provide  a  strong  incentive 
for  cattlemen  to  restock  farms  and  ranges  and  increase  their  herds. 

The  first  clear  intimation  of  reduced  basic  supplies  consisted  of  the  sharp 
reduction  in  marketings  of  range  cattle  during  the  fall  of  1926.  The  situation 
was  obscured  somewhat  by  heavy  marketings  of  fed  cattle  during  the  first  half 
of  1927,  but  a  marked  reduction  in  market  receipts  after  the  middle  of  1927 
confirmed  the  earlier  judgment  beyond  any  doubt.  This  trend  toward  lighter 
marketing  and  slaughter  is  expected  to  continue  throughout  1928  and  result  in 
a  6  to  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  marketed  during 
the  year. 

With  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn  in  most  of  the  States  which  have  the  bulk 
of  the  cattle  on  feed,  and  in  view  of  the  relatively  high  level  of  prices,  there  will 
probably  be  a  tendency  to  hold  cattle  on  feed  somewhat  longer  than  normally. 
This  may  result  in  bunching  of  market  receipts  late  in  the  spring.  This  move- 
ment will  probably  not  be  sufficiently  pronounced  to  depress  prices  seriously. 

1  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,    the  agri- 
cultural outlook  for  1928.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  19,  52  p.  1928. 
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Supplies  of  finished  cattle  next  summer  will  probably  he  slightly  greater  than 
a  year  ago.  Presumably  market  supplies  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  in  the  fall 
of"l928  will  be  still  smaller  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  This 
situation  is  expected  to  prevail  despite  the  fact  that  imports  of  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  from  Canada  may  show  some  increase.  With  no  immediate  prospects  of 
being  able  to  compete  successfully  with  Argentine  cattle  and  beef  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada  is  likely  to  continue  to  dispose  of  most  of  her  surplus  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  Canadian  cattle  to  the  United  States  from  January  to  November, 
1927,  amounted  to  181,000,  compared  with  81,000  a  year  earlier.  Imports  of 
calves  from  Canada  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  75,000  compared  with 
61,000  in  1926,  and  imports  of  beef  increased  from  15,000,000  pounds  in  1926  to 
45,274,000  pounds  in  1927.  These  imports  were  the  equivalent  of  only  about  2 
per  cent  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  United  States  during  this  period.  It 
does  not  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  supplies  from  that  source  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  affect  materially  the  American  cattle  and  beef  markets. 

Average  weights  of  feeder  cattle  last  fall  were  lighter  than  in  1926  and  mate- 
rially lighter  than  in  1925.  For  that  reason  it  seems  probable  that  average 
weights  of  fed  cattle  marketed  in  1928  will  be  lower  than  a  year  earlier  in 
spite  of  the  expected  trend  toward  longer  feeding.  Fed  cattle  marketed  during 
the  latter  half  of  1928  are  likely  to  average  higher  in  grade  than  last  year. 

With  smaller  numbers  of  cattle  coming  to  market,  average  weights  lighter, 
and  no  prospect  of  serious  competition  from  foreign  sources,  the  quantity  of 
beef  available  for  domestic  consumption  is  expected  to  be  definitely  smaller 
than  in  1927. 

The  demand  for  beef  in  1928  may  be  less  than  in  1927,  because  the  relatively 
high  price  of  beef  compared  with  pork  and  lamb  may  tend  to  turn  consumers 
to  the  cheaper  meats.  However,  during  the  last  half  of  1927,  when  business 
was  declining,  beef  prices  continued  to  advance.  If,  as  now  seems  possible, 
business  conditions  improve  in  1928,  there  may  be  little  or  no  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  beef. 

If  the  demand  for  beef  in  1928  falls  below  that  of  1927,  it  is  not  likely  that 
such  reduction  will  offset  the  expected  decrease  in  market  supplies.  Average 
cattle  prices,  therefore,  are  expected  to  be  considerably  higher  in  1928  than  in 
1927,  although  the  peak  prices  of  1927  may  not  be  exceeded. 

If  the  present  position  of  the  industry  in  the  production  cycle  has  been 
properly  charted,  and  if  history  repeats  itself,  cattle  prices  are  expected  to  be 
unusually  steady  this  year,  with  seasonal  fluctuations  less  marked  than  usual. 
The  usual  spring  decline  on  better  grades  will  probably  occur  later  than 
normally.  Summer  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  are  expected  to  average  somewhat 
higher  than  in  1927,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  fall  market  for  such  cattle 
will  be  well  sustained  at  a  relatively  high  level.  Stocker  and  feeder  prices  in 
the  fall  of  1928  will  probably  average  considerably  higher  than  in  1927. 

If  business  conditions  during  the  last  half  of  1928  show  improvement  over 
the  latter  half  of  1927,  and  supplies  of  hogs  show  a  tendency  to  decrease,  cattle 
will  be  in  an  unusually  strong  position,  and  any  further  decrease  in  market 
supplies  may  be  expected  to  still  further  strengthen  prices. 

From  the  long-time  viewpoint  the  cattle  situation  appears  favorable.  Since 
any  increase  in  cattle  numbers  will  not  materially  increase  market  supplies 
until  late  in  1930  or  in  1931,  cattle  prices  are  expected  to  remain  on  a  fairly 
high  level  during  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

HOGS 

The  general  trend  of  hog  prices  has  been  downward  since  about 
the  middle  of  1926,  and  the  swine  industry  has  entered  a  period  of 
relatively  heavy  production  and  correspondingly  low  prices.  The 
change  from  the  favorable  situation  of  1925  and  1926  largely  took 
place  in  the  second  quarter  of  1927.  At  that  time,  when  exports  of 
pork  dropped  off  materially  because  of  increased  hog  production  in 
Europe,  and  supplies  of  hogs  from  the  1926  fall  pig  crop  became 
extremely  large  as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  hog 
prices  declined  to  levels  that  indicated  also  a  slackening  in  the 
domestic  demand  for  pork.  The  demand  for  lard  had  been  rather 
weak  for  some  time  as  the  result  of  strong  competition  of  oil  from  the 
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large  cotton  crop  of  1926.  The  advance  in  corn  prices,  which  got 
under  way  in  May,  1927,  terminated  the  favorable  relation  between 
corn  and  hog  prices  which  had  prevailed  during  1925  and  1926  and 
made  the  situation  still  more  unfavorable  for  hog  producers.  In 
September  and  October  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  receipts,  and  hog 
supplies  for  the  first  time  failed  to  exceed  those  of  the  previous  year. 
The  temporary  scarcity  of  fresh  pork  during  these  months  caused 
hog  prices  to  make  a  material  recovery.  During  this  period  vigorous 
efforts  were  made  to  move  stocks  of  cured  products  into  consumption, 
and  prices  of  such  products  tended  to  lower  levels.  With  increased 
market  supplies  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  with  a  weak  demand  for 
pork  products  both  domestic  and  foreign,  hog  prices  quickly  receded 
to  lower  levels. 

MARKET  SUPPLIES 

Market  supplies  of  hogs  during  1927  were  somewhat  larger  than 
in  1926.  The  number  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  exceeded 
that  of  the  previous  year  by  7  per  cent  and,  although  considerably 
below  the  heavy  slaughter  of  1924  and  1923,  was  the  largest  since 
1924.  (Table  13.)  The  total  dressed  weight  of  federally  inspected 
slaughter  was  6  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  year  previous.  (See 
Table  1.)  Keceipts  at  stockyards  in  general  did  not  show  as  great 
an  increase  as  inspected  slaughter.  The  supply  at  the  12  principal 
markets  was  not  indicative  of  the  total  supply  for  the  country, 
especially  near  the  end  of  the  year,  when  many  of  these  markets 
were  affected  by  relatively  small  receipts  from  the  western  Corn 
Belt.  Hog  supplies  were  rather  plentiful  from  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States  and  particularly  from  the  eastern  Corn  Belt, 
where  the  upward  swing  in  production  had  gotten  well  under  way 
and  corn  supplies  were  relatively  scarce.  The  number  received  at 
Chicago  was  9  per  cent  greater  than  in  1926  and  showed  a  sharp 
increase  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  seasonal  variation  in  supplies  was  somewhat  greater  but  in 
many  respects,  especially  as  to  the  time  of  movement,  was  more 
normal  than  in  the  previous  year.  Supplies  were  particularly  plenti- 
ful from  May  to  July,  when  the  bulk  of  the  fall  pig  crop  ordinarily 
comes  to  market,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  spring 
crop  moves  in  volume.  In  the  fall  months,  however,  hogs  were 
unusually  scarce,  the  supplies  being  the  smallest  since  1921. 

At  most  markets  the  average  weight  of  hogs  was  lighter  than  in 
1926.  Exceptions  were  noted  at  some  of  the  western  markets  where 
weights  had  been  light  in  1926  because  of  the  scarcity  of  corn  and 
the  cholera  epidemic  forced  many  unfinished  hogs  on  the  market. 
At  Chicago  and  at  eastern  markets  hogs  averaged  considerably  less 
in  weight  for  the  year  and  especially  in  comparison  with  those  mar- 
keted in  the  summer  months  of  1926,  when  weights  were  extra  heavy. 
(Fig.  3.)  At  these  markets  weights  declined  materially  near  the  end 
of  1927  as  the  result  of  the  large  proportion  of  unfinished  hogs  in  the 
receipts,  which  condition,  in  turn,  was  largely  caused  by  the  scarcity 
and  higher  prices  of  com.  The  average  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection,  as  indicated  by  reports  from  slaughterers, 
however,  was  only  slightly  less  than  the  average  weight  for  1926, 
but  was  the  second  heaviest  during  the  seven  years  that  such  records 
have  been  available.     (Table  1.) 
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Table  13. — Market  receipts  of  hogs  at  Chicago,   12  principal  markets,  and  all 
public  markets,  and  number  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection,  1920-1927 


Year  and  month 


1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1920. 
1927. 


January.... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  ... 
September. 

October 

November- 
December. 


1926 


January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1927 


Market  receipts 


Chicago        12  markets  t      public 


Number 
7,  520,  120 
8, 147,  646 
8, 156,  472 
10,  460,  134 
10,  443,  175 
7,  995,  904 
7, 092,  529 
7,  724,  210 

809,  058 
002, 131 
670,  312 
505,  451 
508,  906 
520,  152 
507,  028 
517, 157 
449,  024 
500,  070 
703,  503 
737,  337 

804,  909 
600,  883 
690,  259 
502,  368 
620,  590 
730,  803 
594,  550 
608,  763 
446,  076 
512,  256 
751,  414 
861,  345 


Number 
20,  807,  395 
26,  231,  053 
27,942,011 
30,  391,  029 
30,530,331 
29,  388,  072 

25,  926, 410 

26,  347,  601 

2,  845,  532 
2,  222, 131 
2,  403,  044 
2,  000,  428 
1,  993,  801 
2, 134,  975 
1,  940,  562 
1,  855,  826 

1,  712,  729 
1, 922,  947 

2,  328,  097 
2,  566,  338 

2, 818,  859 
2, 163,  071 
2, 456,  758 

1,  982,  558 

2,  358,  362 
2,  519,  379 
1, 987,  299 
1,  970, 146 
1,  491,  636 

1,  746,  650 

2,  242,  212 
2,  610,  671 


Number 

42,  121,255 
41,  100,  989 
44,  067,  509 
55,  329,  843 
55,  414,  449 

43,  928,  755 
39,  771,  596 
41,  410,  618 

4,  303,  544 
3,  372,  127 
3,  579,  469 
3, 134,  543 
3, 037,  308 
3, 142,  801 
2,  853,  625 
2, 804,  333 

2,  819,  169 

3,  261, 185 
3,  553,  504 

3,  909,  928 

4,  251,  663 
3,  308,  282 
3,  754, 154 
3, 142,  358 
3,  612,  973 
3,  774,  577 
3, 045,  958 
3,041,448 

2,  565,  001 

3,  039,  191 

3,  066,  285 

4,  208,  728 


Slaughtered 
under  Fed- 
eral inspec- 
tion 


Number 
38,  018,  684 
38,  982,  356 
43,113,629 
53,  333,  708 
52,  872,  634 
43,  042,  867 
40,  636,  208 
43,  633,  460 

4,  500,  631 
3.  351, 105 
3,  502,  243 
3, 104,  655 
3, 130,  904 
3,  429,  508 
3, 127,  302 
2,  833,  615 
2,  616,  452 

2,  976,  271 

3,  609,  800 

4,  393,  602 

4,  513,  603 
3,  394,  500 
3,  837,  278 
3,  329,  557 

3,  765,  720 

4,  252,  623 
3, 430,  677 
3,  049,  893 

2,  533,  819 
2, 968,  083 

3,  688,  439 

4,  868,  608 


i  See  note  1,  Table  4. 

Table  14. — Number,  weight,  and  cost  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection 
during  the  marketing  seasons  and  crop  years,  1920-1927  * 


Inspected 
slaughter 

Live  weight 

Total 

Weighted 
average 

Cost  to  slaughterers 

Period 

Total 

Weighted 
average 
per  100 
pounds 

Nov.  1-May  30: 2 

1920-21...                 

Thousand 
24,  785 

24,  731 
32,  226 
35,  049 
31,  189 

25,  829 
26, 844 

14,  258 
16,117 
19,  382 
17,827 
14,916 
14,  983 
16,  236 

39,  042 

40,  848 

51,  009 

52,  876 
46,  105 
40,812 
43,  080 

Million 
pounds 
5,552 
5,497 
7,228 
7,708 
6,724 
6,004 
6,108 

3.287 
3,751 
4,431 
4,124 
3,525 
3,655 
3,929 

8,840 
9,248 
11,658 
11,832 
10,  249 
9,  059 
10,  037 

Pounds 
223 
222 
224 
220 
216 
232 
228 

231 
233 
229 
231 
236 
244 
242 

226 
226 
226 
224 
222 
237 
233 

Thousand 
dollars 
531,970 
490,  377 
588,  209 
543,  792 
716,  789 
727,  241 
684,  804 

277,  843 
355,  409 
328,  781 
353,  254 
441,113 
467,  699 
375,  772 

809,813 

845,  786 

916,  990 

897,  045 

1,  157,  902 

1,  194,939 

1,  060,  576 

Dollars 
9.58 

1921-22 

8.92 

1922-23 

8.14 

1923-24 

7.06 

1924-25 

10.  66 

1925-26                               

12.  11 

1926-27 

11.21 

Junel-Oct.  31: 3 

1921..       

8.45 

1922                                  .     

9.47 

1923  

7.42 

1924                                    

8.57 

1925  ..         

12.  51 

1926                                  

12.80 

1927                

9.56 

Nov.  1-Oct.  31:* 

1920-21                       .--     .       -- 

9.16 

1921-22                           

9.15 

1922-23                                .     .  .       -  --   

7.87 

1923-24                       

7.58 

1924-25                                    ---     -.       ...--- 

11.30 

1925-26                                               --     ------ 

12.37 

1926-27 

10.57 

1  For  source  see  Table  1. 

2  Largely  hogs  from  the  previous  spring  pig  crop. 

3  Largely  hogs  from  the  previous  fall  pig  crop  but  includes  a  large  number  of  packing  sows. 
i  Crop  year. 
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For  more  detailed  information  as  to  the  seasonal  slaughter,  weights, 
and  value  of  the  different  pig  crops,  Table  14  is  included.  It  shows 
that  the  low  period  in  the  present  hog-production  cycle  included 
the  fall  pig  crop  of  1924  and  the  spring  pig  crop  of  1925,  and  that 
market  supplies  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  between  the  middle  of  1925 
and  the  middle  of  1926.  The  upward  trend  of  marketings  from  the 
subsequent  crops  is  more  or  less  in  line  with  the  relation  between 
corn  and  hog  prices  and  the  customary  production  cycle. 

PRICES 

Hog  prices  during  the  year  receded  from  the  relatively  high  level 
that  characterized  1925  and  1926.  Prices  paid  for  packer  and  shipper 
droves  at  Chicago  averaged  $9.95  per  100  pounds  for  the  year,  as 
compared  with  $12.34  for  1926.  (Table  15.)  From  $12.17  for  the 
weekended  January  29,  the  average  declined  to  $8.59  for  the  week 
ended  July  2.  During  the  summer  and  fall,  prices  made  somewhat 
more  than  their  usual  seasonal  advance,  the  average  reaching  $11.10 
for  the  week  ended  October  15,  following  which  prices  broke  sharply, 
the  average  reaching  $8.05  for  the  week  ended  December  17. 
(Fig.  3.) 

Table  15. — Weighted  average  cost  per  100  pounds  and  weight  of  hogs  at  six  markets, 

1920-1927  i 


Chicago 

East  St 

.  Louis 

Fort  Worth 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

South  St.  Paul 

Year  and 
month 

+3 
W 

o 
Q 

'5 

co 

O 

O 

I 

3 

4J 
CO 
O 

o 

2 

'3 

o 
O 

*3 

1 

'3 

-u 

CO 

0 

0 

1920 

Lbs. 
243 
240 
244 
243 
234 
233 
243 
238 

231 
235 
245 
244 
247 
255 
271 
281 
267 
232 
217 
220 

226 
229 
240 
239 
243 
248 
257 
265 
261 
235 
215 
217 

Dolls. 

13.91 
8.51 
9.22 
7.55 
8.11 

11.81 

12.34 
9.95 

12.02 
12.45 
12.20 
12.33 
13.55 
14.01 
12.51 
11.48 
12.03 
12.72 
11.80 
11.57 

11.96 
11.73 
11.28 
10.69 
9.59 
8.78 
9.05 
9.03 
10.22 
10.39 
8.92 
8.32 

Lbs. 
205 
203 
196 
201 
211 
211 
213 
208 

221 
221 
220 
217 
211 
214 
218 
215 
213 
196 
202 
203 

213 
214 
217 
210 
210 
209 
211 
212 
206 
195 
200 
200 

Dolls. 
15.20 
8.83 
9.65 
7.85 
8.35 
12.28 
13.04 
10.32 

12.30 
12.68 
12.69 
12.83 
13.82 
14.47 
13.75 
13.07 
13.36 
13.30 
12.06 
11.79 

12.03 
11.94 
11.54 
10.82 
9.72 
9.08 
9.86 
10.17 
11.21 
11.04 
9.22 
8.53 

Lbs. 

Dolls. 

Lbs. 
221 
225 
213 
218 
225 
233 
237 
235 

250 
253 
252 
244 
235 
236 
240 
239 
232 
218 
218 
225 

238 
241 
241 
236 
231 
230 
240 
240 
238 
228 
230 
235 

Dolls. 

13.76 
8.35 
9.19 
7.45 
8.08 

11.79 

12.48 
9.92 

11.98 
12.26 
12.01 
12.14 
13.40 
14.11 
13.05 
12.07 
12.65 
12.76 
11.64 
11.37 

11.67 
11.44 
11.02 
10.32 
9.25 
8.67 
9.31 
9.39 
10.70 
10.39 
8.86 
8.15 

Lbs. 
258 
255 
256 
256 
245 
240 
260 
266 

239 
248 
255 
266 
264 
265 
283 
291 
294 
262 
237 
233 

244 
253 
258 
264 
266 
268 
277 
290 
296 
285 
264 
252 

Dolls. 

13.51 
7.92 
8.92 
7.22 
7.80 

11.59 

11.92 
9.62 

11.76 

11.98 
11.72 
11.88 
13.08 
13.67 
11.77 
10.82 
11.55 
11.62 
11.32 
11.26 

11.61 
11.37 
10.92 
10.19 
9.12 
8.46 
8.60 
8.45 
10.03 
9.97 
8.62 
8.12 

Lbs. 

""233" 
233 
223 
221 
213 
230 
226 

220 
224 
225 
234 
247 
276 
283 
275 
233 
208 
201 
207 

210 
221 
222 
227 
240 
260 
277 
267 
240 
219 
205 
203 

Dolls. 

1921... 

8.03 

1922 

8  81 

1923... 

186 
197 
211 
218 
221 

216 
211 
216 
218 
219 
229 
221 
231 
221 
216 
216 
219 

227 
224 
224 
216 
211 
215 
224 
219 
213 
212 
211 
208 

7.53 

7.98 

11.89 

12.88 

10.02 

12.07 
12.48 
12.33 
12.40 
13.61 
14.50 
13.95 
13.40 
13.79 
13.56 
12.22 
11.43 

11.45 
11.23 
11.09 
10.27 
9.07 
8.60 
9.49 
9.85 
10.83 
10.51 
8.81 
8.03 

7.10 

1924 

7.63 

1925 

11.39 

1926 

12.04 

1927 

9.53 

1926 

January 

February 

March 

11.90 
12.33 
12.18 

April 

12.24 

May 

13.25 

June 

13.52 

July.. 

11.64 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1927 

January 

February 

March 

10.75 
12.03 
12.38 
11.33 
11.24 

11.66 
11.43 
11.19 

April 

10.40 

May 

9.13 

June... 

8.16 

July... 

8.18 

August... 

September 

October.. 

November 

December 

8.35 
10.10 
9.94 
8.53 
7.99 

Computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases. 
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Fig.  3.— Receipts  and  Comparative  Prices  and  Weights  of  Hogs  at 

Chicago 

The  price  curve  shows  that  the  trend  of  hog  prices  was  downward  for  the  year,  averaging 
much  below  192G  and  during  the  year  reaching  the  lowest  level  since  1924.  The  weight  curve 
was  generally  below  that  of  1926,  but  when  compared  with  other  years  weights  were  relatively 
heavy  during  the  summer  and  relatively  light  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  June  and  July,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  the  year,  receipts  showed  a  material  increase  over  the  corresponding  periods 
a  year  earlier. 
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The  cyclical  downward  trend  during  the  year  obscured  the  usual 
seasonal  rise  during  the  spring.  Variations  in  supply  and  price 
during  the  year  were  very  different  from  those  of  1926,  especially 
during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer.  During  the  spring  season 
in  1926  hogs  were  held  and  fed  to  heavier  weights  for  market  later 
in  the  summer,  whereas  in  1927  the  spring  supply  was  larger  and  the 
summer  run  was  smaller. 

The  price  range  of  slaughter  hogs  was  comparatively  narrow 
during  most  of  the  year,  with  light  hogs  topping  the  market;  but 
beginning  in  the  late  fall,  when  the  run  of  hogs  had  a  large  propor- 
tion of  lightweights,  the  price  premium  switched  to  heavy  hogs, 
and  the  price  range  widened  somewhat  largely  as  the  result  of  the 
relatively  greater  decline  on  the  light erw eights.  (Table  16.)  The 
year  closed  with  prices  in  general  more  than  $3  below  those  of  the 
year  previous,  with  the  spread  increasing  inversely  with  weight. 

Table  16. — Prices  of  butcher,  bacon,  and  shipper  hogs  per  100  pounds  at  Chicago, 
by  weight  groups,  1920-1927 


Medium  to  Choice  grade 

Year  and  month 

Heavy, 
250-350 
pounds 

Medium, 
200-250 
pounds 

Light 
weight, 
160-200 
pounds  * 

Light 

lights, 

130-160 

pounds 1 

1920 

Dollars 
14.13 
8.54 
9.42 
7.67 
8.51 
12.19 
12.46 
10.16 

11.83 
12.00 
11.77 
11.95 
13.34 
14.00 
13.02 
12.12 
12.66 
13.18 
12.00 
11.65 

11.89 
11.70 
11.10 
10.52 
9.52 
8.79 
9.16 
9.32 
10.88 
11.12 
9.45 
S.  53 

Dollars 
14.53 
8.84 
9.67 
7.83 
8.47 
12.23 
12.94 
10.45 

12.12 
12.56 
12.46 
12.62 
13.74 
14.41 
13.63 
12.99 
13.51 
13.54 
12.05 
11.63 

11.97 
11.89 
11.49 
10.81 
9.83 
9.06 
9.  SO 
10.14 
11.39 
11.22 
9.33 
8.47 

Dollars 
14.59 
8.99 
9.  SO 
7.75 
8.10 
12.00 
13.09 
10.41 

12.20 
12.86 
12.96 
13.14 
13.71 
14.33 
13.87 
13.20 
13.41 
13.26 
12.62 
11.56 

11.99 
11.96 
11.69 
11.03 
9.88 
9.06 
9.94 
10.25 
11.21 
10.86 
8.90 
8.17 

Dollars 
14.23 

1921  ..                                                                          

8.92 

1922 

9.63 

1923 

7.47 

1924 

7.45 

1925. _ 

11.67 

1926 

12.  97 

1927 

10.10 

1926 
January  .. 

12.27 

February _'_  

12.94 

March..  . ..     . 

13.01 

April . .  _          ... 

13.28 

May... ... 

13.80 

June.  .. .  ..     ... 

14.39 

July 

13.90 

August.. .      .... 

13.19 

September... 

13.09 

October 

12.48 

November . 

11.74 

December 

11.50 

1927 
January ...      .  ... .  .  . 

11.96 

February . 

11.88 

March..     ..    .        . 

11.64 

April . 

10.98 

May... . .... 

9.80 

June .  .  ... ■  .  .        ..         ..  .. 

8.74 

July 

9.68 

August... ._  ........            ....          ... 

9.90 

September 

10.42 

October...     ...                    ........... 

9.98 

Novembr.. 

8.32 

December  ....     

7.S7 

Prior  to  July,  1927,  quotations  were  for  Common  to  Choice. 


The  strong  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  pork  that  character- 
ized both  1925  and  1926  weakened  during  1927.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  foreign  demand  for  our  pork  products.  The  decrease  in 
the  domestic  demand,  although  not  so  apparent  as  the  drop  in  foreign 
demand,  was  a  significant  factor  in  the  hog  situation.     The  weaker 
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demand,  accompanied  by  the  usual  slowness  of  wholesale  price 
changes  in  reaching  consumers,  tended  to  slow  up  the  movement  of 
pork  into  consumptive  channels.  This,  accompanied  by  a  reduced 
export  outlet  and  a  marked  increase  in  hog  slaughterings,  forced 
stocks  into  storage,  thus  causing  a  further  accumulative  effect  in 
depressing  hog  prices. 

The  unfavorable  situation  in  regard  to  lard  during  most  of  1926, 
caused  by  the  rather  heavy  production  and  the  strong  competition 
from  cottonseed  oil,  continued  into  1927.  With  some  improvement 
in  the  lard  situation  and  with  the  decline  in  other  pork  products, 
which  was  rather  general  during  the  year,  all  hog  products  were  more 
or  less  on  a  parity  at  the  end  of  1927,  with  lard  showing  the  greatest 
underlying  strength.      (Table  17.) 

Table   17. — Average  wholesale  prices  of  fresh  and  cured   pork  products  per  100 
pounds,  at  New  York,  1926  and  1927 


Fresh  pork 

Cured  pork 

Month 

Loins, 
10  to  12 
pounds 

Shoul- 
ders, 
New 
York 
style, 
skinned 

Butts, 

Boston 

style 

Hams, 
No.  1, 
smoked, 
10  to  12 
pounds 

Bacon, 
No.  1, 
8  to  10 

pounds 

Picnics, 

smoked, 

4  to  8 

pounds 

Backs, 
dry  salt, 
12  to  14 
pounds 

Pure 
lard 
(hard- 
wood 
tubs)  i 

1926 
January    ..  

Dollars 
23.49 
23.96 
25.10 
28.08 
28.60 
29.18 
27.22 
27.09 
31.37 
31.05 
25.44 
23.89 

Dollars 
17.82 
18.58 
19.71 
20.22 
20.35 
21.50 
20.66 
19.82 
21.28 
21.18 
19.80 
19.30 

Dollars 
22.55 
22.45 
22.90 
23.30 
24.48 
26.20 
25.85 
25.10 
26.32 
26.85 
25.12 
22.98 

Dollars 
30.50 
31.50 
31.85 
32.12 
34.00 
36.80 
38.62 
36.88 
36.52 
34.25 
32.50 
30.34 

Dollars 
38.75 
38.75 
37.00 
37.42 
39.62 
41.85 
42.75 
42.00 
40.80 
40.62 
40.00 
36.28 

Dollars 
18.00 
18.75 
19.00 
19.50 
19.69 
23.10 
23.25 
21.12 
20.80 
20.25 
20.00 
19.30 

Dollars 
18.00 
17.25 
17.00 
16.00 
16.75 
18.10 
18.25 
17.19 
16.00 
15.50 
15.00 
15.00 

Dollars 
16  22 

16.25 
16  10 

March..      ..        __._ 

April 

15  50 

May                   

16  50 

June..    .  -.      --  -  . 

17.  55 

July.       .     . 

17  44 

August  _-  -. 

16  38 

15  95 

October..     .... 

15  50 

November          ..  ... 

14.00 

December  .  .  

13  70 

Average 

27.04 

20.02 

24.51 

33.82 

39.65 

20.23 

16.  67 

15.92 

1927 

22.58 
22.17 
23.57 
23.05 
21.42 
19.36 
21.72 
27.10 
31.10 
30.15 
21.73 
17.12 

18.70 
18.02 
17.86 
17.75 
16.19 
13.85 
13.58 
15.40 
17.25 
18.98 
16.16 
13.89 

22.88 
21.98 
22.56 
21.12 
18.70 
15.83 
16.15 
18.20 
21.02 
23.98 
19.50 
16.89 

29.50 

28.88 
28.22 
27.62 
27.50 
27.85 
26.75 
26.00 
25.50 
25.58 
24.75 
23.55 

36.51 
35.19 
34.47 
34.25 
33.38 
32.90 
32.12 
31.80 
32.94 
35.  56 
35.80 
33.48 

18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
17.50 
17.00 
17.00 
17.30 
15.00 
15.00 
15.90 
16.25 

15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
14.00 
12.50 
12.50 
13.40 
14.00 
14.75 
13.40 
13.00 

14. 12 

February 

13.56 

13.50 

April 

13.88 

May. 

14. 12 

June. 

14.00 

July. 

13.75 

August.    .. 

13.  55 

September 

October 

14.06 
14.44 

November 

December    ... 

14.10 
13.69 

Average 

23.42 

16.47 

19.90 

26.81 

34.03 

16.91 

13.96 

13.90 

1  Prior  to  July,  1927,  lard  quotations  were  on  tierce  basis. 

The  principal  factor  which  depressed  pork  prices  during  the  year 
was  the  increased  supply  available  for  domestic  consumption  as  the 
result  of  reduced  exports,  some  increase  in  imports,  and  the  increased 
hog  slaughterings,  especially  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  Slaughterings  at  the  end  of  the  year  also  showed  an  increase 
over  a  year  ago.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  unsatisfactory  returns 
from  slaughterings  during  most  of  1927  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
future  supplies,  caused  a  very  bearish  attitude  on  the  part  of  packers. 
Hence  the  hog  market  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  packing  season  of 
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1927-28  shifted  to  a  "buyers'"  market,  in  contrast  to  the  "sellers'" 
market  of  a  year  earlier. 

PORK  AND  LARD  MARKET 

The  relatively  higher  prices  for  other  meats,  especially  beef, 
apparently  had  little  effect  on  hog  prices  during  the  year,  although 
pork,  especially  fresh  pork,  was  moving  rather  freely  into  consump- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  the  result  of  special  efforts,  the  large 
supply  of  cured  products,  especially  hams,  were  moved  into  con- 
sumptive channels,  but  the  total  pork  remaining  in  store  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  relatively  large  as  compared  with  those  in  the  two 
preceding  years,  although  considerably  below  holdings  at  the  beginning 
of  1924  and  1925.  Lard  holdings  at  the  end  of  the  year  showed 
about  the  same  proportional  increase  over  those  of  the  same  date  of 
1926  as  did  holdings  of  total  pork.  (Table  18.)  The  export  demand 
for  lard  held  up  well  during  the  year.     (Table  19.) 

Table   18. — Cold-storage  holdings  of  pork  and  lard,  on  January  1,  1922-1928 
[Thousands  of  pounds;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Pork 

Year 

Frozen 

Dry  salt, 

cured,  and 

in  process 

of  cure 

Pickled, 

cured,  and 

in  process 

of  cure 

Total  pork 

Lard 

1922 

51, 203 

72,  278 
126,  718 
130, 125 
57,  960 
97,  650 
105, 800 

111,  071 

121, 125 
148, 121 
118,  718 
119,617 
68,  203 
97,  083 

252,  822 
377, 107 
434,  030 
398,  521 
294,  642 
306,  904 
320,  725 

415, 096 
570,  510 
708,  869 
647,  364 
'       472, 219 
472,  757 
523,  608 

47,  541 

1923   

48,  808 

1924_      

49,  340 

1925 

61,  049 

1926 

42,  478 

1927 

49,  992 

1928 _ 

54,  757 

Table  19. — Pork  and  lard  exported  from  the  United  States,  1920-1927 


Year 

Cured  pork 

Lard,  exclud- 
ing neutral 
lard 

Total  all  pork 
and  lard 

1920- 

Pounds 
860,  631, 168 
680,  522,  556 
669,  958,  089 
870,  731,  037 
666,  259,  726 
494,  911,  868 
380,  638,  333 
267, 100,  587 

Pounds 
612,  249,  951 
868,  941,  569 
766,  950, 103 
1,  035,  381,  571 
944,  095,  014 
688,  828,  950 
698,  960,  920 
681, 302,  778 

Pounds 
1,  536,  226,  667 
1,  630,  648,  791 
1, 486,  942,  643 
1,  987,  734,  205 
1,  673,  796  761 

1921 

1922 . 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1,227, 117,838 

1926 

1, 119,  752  463 

1927 

984,  327,  295 

1  Shipments  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  not  included 

CORN-HOG   RATIO 

The  relatively  high  hog  prices  and  the  favorable  relation  between 
corn  and  hog  prices,  which  began  about  the  middle  of  1925  and  con- 
tinued to  the  middle  of  1927,  stimulated  hog  production.  The  rela- 
tion between  corn  and  hog  prices  is  the  major  factor  causing  the  cycli- 
cal swings  in  the  swine  industry.  The  size  of  the  corn  crop  largely 
controls  the  price  of  corn,  although  the  number  of  hogs  to  consume 
the  crop  may  be  an  important  factor  at  times.     The  corn  crop  of 
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1927  as  a  whole  was  only  slightly  larger  than  the  crop  of  1926,  but 
the  location  of  the  crop  was  very  different.  The  eastern  Corn  Belt 
had  an  unusually  small  crop,^  as  compared  with  an  unusually  large 
crop  a  year  earlier;  whereas  in  the  western  Com  Belt  the  crop  was 
unusually  large,  as  compared  with  a  relatively  small  crop  the  pre- 
ceding year.  As  a  result  of  the  large  corn  crop  of  1926  in  the  eastern 
Corn  Belt,  hog  production  in  that  area  was  greatly  increased,  and 
the  unusually  small  corn  crop  of  1927  made  the  relation  between  corn 
and  hog  prices  rather  unfavorable.  The  monthly  ratio  between  corn 
and  hog  prices,  Chicago  basis,  declined  from  around  16.2  for  January 
to  8.3  for  August  and  remained  relatively  low  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  on  about  the  same  level  as  early  in  1925.  A  rather 
high  ratio  prevailed  throughout  1926,  reaching  20  for  June.  (Table 
20.) 

Table  20. — Monthly  corn  and  hog  prices  at  Chicago,  and  the  corn-hog  ratio,  1926 

and  1927 


Year  and  month 


1926 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May... 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. 
December.. 


Corn, 
No.  3, 
yellow, 

per 
bushel 

Average 

hog  price, 
per  100 

Corn-hog 
ratio 

pounds 

Cents 

Dollars 

78.7 

12.02 

15.3 

74.6 

12.45 

16.7 

71.6 

12.20 

17.0 

71.5 

12.33 

17.2 

70.6 

13.  55 

19.2 

70.0 

14.01 

20.0 

78.3 

12.51 

16.0 

80.2 

11.48 

14.3 

79.0 

12.03 

15.2 

76.8 

12.72 

16.6 

70.6 

11.80 

16.7 

75.1 

11.57 

15.4 

Year  and  month 


1927 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November . 
December.. 


Corn, 
No.  3, 

yellow, 
per 

bushel 

Average 

hogrjrice, 
per  100 

pounds 

Cents 

Dollars 

74.0 

11.96 

72.7 

11.73 

68.5 

11.28 

71.1 

10.69 

86.7 

9.59 

98.9 

8.78 

101.9 

9.05 

109.2 

9.03 

97.4 

10.22 

84.4 

10.39 

84.0 

8.92 

86.1 

8.32 

Corn-hog 
ratio 


16.2 
16.1 
16.5 
15.0 
11.1 
8.9 
8.9 
8.3 
10.5 
12.3 
10.6 
9.7 


PIG  SURVEY 

The  fall  pig  survey  which  was  made  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  of  December  1  indicated  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  pigs  saved  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  in  the  fall  of  1927  as  compared 
with  the  previous  fall  and  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  for  the  western 
Corn  Belt.  The  increase  for  both  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  country  as 
a  whole  was  about  11  per  cent  over  the  previous  fall  crop  of  1926. 

The  indicated  number  of  sows  bred  or  to  be  bred  for  farrowing  in 
the  spring  of  1928  was  1  per  cent  larger  for  the  Corn  Belt  and  6  per 
cent  larger  for  the  country  as  a  whole  than  the  number  actually 
farrowing  in  the  spring  of  1927.  After  making  allowance  for  the 
average  difference  between  breeding  intentions  as  reported  in  De- 
cember and  actual  farro wings  as  reported  the  following  June,  as  shown 
by  previous  surveys,  the  number  of  sows  that  will  farrow  in  the  spring 
of  1928  was  indicated  to  be  from.  6  to  8  per  cent  less  for  the  Corn 
Belt  and  3  to  5  per  cent  less  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

SUMMARY  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR  HOGS 

For  the  swine  industry  the  outstanding  features  of  1927  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Receipts  of  hogs  at  public  stockyards  for  the  year  increased  4  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1926.     Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  increased  9  per  cent 
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and  the  total  dressed  weight  of  pork  produced  from  Federally  inspected  slaughter 
increased  6  per  cent. 

The  year  was  characterized  by  a  marked  cyclical  upward  trend  in  hog  supplies 
and  a  cyclical  downward  swing  in  prices,  with  the  industry  at  the  end  of  the  year 
apparently  approaching  the  low  period  of  the  price  cycle. 

The  foreign  demand  for  American  pork  dropped  off  sharply.  Despite  lower 
prices  exports  of  cured  pork  for  the  year  were  30  per  cent  less  than  in  1926. 
Imports,  although  relatively  small,  showed  a  material  increase.  Lard  exports 
were  only  slightly  less  than  in  either  1925  or  1926. 

The  domestic  demand  for  pork  apparently  slackened  somewhat  during  the 
year,  especially  during  the  second  half,  as  the  result  of  increased  unemployment 
and  less  favorable  industrial  conditions  than  those  prevailing  in  1926. 

The  decline  in  hog  prices,  accompanied  by  the  advance  in  corn  prices,  made  the 
general  situation  much  less  favorable  for  hog  production  and  feeding  than  in 
either  1925  or  1926;  this  was  especially  true  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt.  In  the 
western  Corn  Belt,  however,  the  1927  corn  crop  was  larger  than  that  of  1926; 
hence  in  this  area  conditions  were  more  favorable  for  feeding  than  they  were  a 
year  earlier. 

During  most  of  the  year  lightweight  hogs  sold  at  a  small  premium  over  heavy 
hogs,  but  near  the  close,  when  the  lard  situation  improved  somewhat  and  light 
hogs  became  relatively  more  plentiful,  the  premium  switched  to  heavy  hogs. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  market  supplies  of  hogs  were  particularly  plentiful 
from  the  Southwestern  States  and  from  the  eastern  Corn  Belt. 

The  statistical  background  shown  in  Figure  4,  which  portrays  the 
characteristic  cyclical  swings  in  market  supplies  and  prices,  indicates 
that  the  swine  industry  is  approaching  the  extremely  low  phase  of 
the  present  price  cycle.  It  appears,  as  is  indicated  in  the  outlook 
report  quoted  below,  that,  so  far  as  production  plans  are  concerned, 
early  1928  may  be  safely  considered  as  the  bottom  of  the  present  price 
cycle,  and  that,  at  that  time,  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  improving  and  maintaining  and  possibly  expanding  breeding  herds 
in  order  that  producers  may  be  favorably  situated  when  the  next 
upturn  in  hog  prices  occurs.  In  other  words,  it  seems  safe  to  plan 
for  a  reasonably  satisfactory  hog  market  beginning  with  the  spring 
of  1929.  The  situation  depends  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  corn 
crop,  as  it  governs  largely  the  price  of  corn,  but  it  is  very  doubtful, 
if  the  1928  corn  crop  can  alter  the  situation  sufficiently  to  cause  any 
material  change  in  long-time  production  plans.  The  customary  hog 
cycle  covers  a  period  of  about  four  years.  Kef  erring  again  to  Figure 
4,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  relatively  low  price  for  corn  in  comparison 
with  hog  prices  is  a  forerunner  of  hog  expansion  and  that  an  unfa- 
vorable relation  is  usually  accompanied  by  heavy  marketings  of  hogs 
and  retrenchment  in  production. 

Hog  producers  who  are  concerned  with  the  immediate  future  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  report  taken  from  The  Agricultural 
Outlook  for  1928,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 2 

The  swine  industry  is  passing  through  the  low  period  of  a  hog  price  cycle  as 
a  result  of  expansion  in  production  stimulated  by  the  high  hog  prices  and  the 
favorable  relation  between  corn  and  hog  prices  prevailing  in  1925  and  1926. 
With  an  increase  of  6  to  8  per  cent  in  pigs  raised  in  1927,  over  those  raised  in 
1926,  no  reduction  in  seasonal  hog  supplies  for  slaughter  is  indicated  until  next 
fall  and  winter.  Some  improvement  in  domestic  demand  for  pork  is  antici- 
pated, but  information  regarding  European  hog  production  indicates  that  export 
demand  during  the  greater  part  of  1928  will  be  even  lower  than  in  1927.  With 
supply  and  demand  conditions  as  indicated,  no  material  change  in  hog  prices 
other  than  average  seasonal  fluctuations  seems  likely  until  next  fall  and  winter 
when  market  supplies  will  probably  be  affected  by  curtailed  production  result- 
ing from  the  present  unsatisfactory  price  situation. 

2  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Op.  cit. 
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The  combined  spring  and  fall  pig  crop  of  1927,  as  indicated  by  the  pig  surveys, 
was  about  5  per  cent  larger  for  the  Corn  Belt  and  6  per  cent  larger  for  the  United 
States,  than  was  the  crop  of  1926.  Losses  from  disease  were  considerably  less 
than  in  1926  as  there  was  no  serious  epidemic  of  cholera  like  that  which  took 
an  unusually  heavy  toll  in  1926.  Estimated  number  of  hogs  on  January  1,  1928, 
was  58,969,000  head  compared  with  the  revised  estimate  of  54,408,000  on  January 
1,  1927. 

Information  regarding  hog  supplies  for  the  current  season  November  1,  1927, 
to  May  31,  1928,  indicates  that  slaughterings  will  be  from  7  to  10  per  cent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.  Inspected  slaughter  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  season 
was  6.9  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  previous  year.  Most  of  the  increase  in  the 
spring  pig  crop  of  1927  in  the  Corn  Belt  occurred  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  where  corn  production  in  1927  was  much  below  normal.  The 
scarcity  of  corn  in  this  section  is  causing  the  early  marketing  of  these  hogs  and 
at  light  weights.  In  the  States  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  a  near-record  crop 
of  corn  was  raised  in  1927  and  hog  production  was  below  the  average  of  recent 
years.  In  these  States  the  corn-hog  ratio,  although  less  favorable  for  feeding 
than  last  year,  is  much  above  the  usual  differential  compared  with  the  eastern 
Corn  Belt  and  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  feed  longer  and  to  delay  marketings. 
Hog  receipts  at  markets  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  November  and  December, 
1927,  were  well  above  those  of  1926,  but  the  receipts  at  Missouri  River  markets 
combined,  were  the  lowest  in  many  years. 

An  indicated  increase  of  11  per  cent  in  the  fall  pig  crop  of  1927  over  that  of 
1926,  as  shown  by  the  December  survey,  points  to  slaughter  supplies  next  sum- 
mer and  fall  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  The 
December,  1927,  survey  indicates  a  decrease  of  about  6  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  sows  to  farrow  in  the  Corn  Belt  in  the  spring  of  1928  compared  with  the  spring 
of  1927.  The  present  low  level  of  hog  prices  compared  with  the  last  three  years 
indicates  even  a  larger  reduction.  With  average  weather  conditions,  the  spring 
pig  crop  of  1928  will  probably  be  about  10  per  cent  smaller  than  that  of  1927 
in  this  region,  which  would  mean  a  substantial  reduction  in  market  supplies  in 
the  winter  of  1928-29. 

Present  supplies  of  corn  are  ample  for  hog  feeding  in  the  western  Corn  Belt 
but  a  shortage  exists  in  the  eastern  belt,  where  the  crop  was  the  second  smallest 
in  many  years.  With  corn  prices  approximately  20  per  cent  higher  and  hog 
prices  30  per  cent  lower  than  last  year  the  corn-hog  ratio  is  generally  unfavor- 
able for  hog  feeding.  As  no  decrease  in  corn  acreage  is  likely  in  1928  an  average 
yield  would  insure  a  supply  of  corn  for  feeding  next  fall  and  winter  at  prices 
which  would  make  feeding  profitable. 

With  increased  slaughter,  smaller  exports,  larger  storage  supplies,  and  prices 
of  hogs  and  hog  products  much  lower  than  in  1926  domestic  consumption  of 
hog  products  in  the  summer  of  1927  was  15  per  cent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
A  slightly  larger-than-average  seasonal  drop  in  prices  from  October  to  December 
resulted  in  the  hog  price  level  at  the  end  of  1927  being  30  per  cent  lower  than  it 
was  a  year  earlier  but  per  capita  consumption  was  only  about  10  per  cent  larger. 
The  general  downward  trend  in  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  in  the  last 
half  of  1927  may  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  low  level  of  wholesale 
and  retail  pork-product  prices.  To  the  end  of  January,  1928,  these  prevailing 
low  prices  had  caused  no  increase  in  consumer  demand,  which  is  now  on  a  much 
lower  level  than  a  year  ago. 

It  seems  likely  that  general  business  activity  during  the  first  half  of  1928 
will  increase  from  its  present  relatively  low  level,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
year  as  a  whole  will  show  as  high  a  level  of  industrial  prosperity  as  during  1926 
and  the  first  half  of  1927.  However,  the  domestic  demand  for  hogs  will  probably 
be  more  benefited  by  the  consequences  of  changes  in  retail  prices  than  by  improve- 
ments in  the  business  situation.  Readjustments  in  retail  prices  of  pork  products, 
in  line  with  the  changes  in  wholesale  prices,  have  recently  become  marked,  and 
beef  prices  have  shown  increasing  readjustment  of  retail  prices  to  higher  whole- 
sale prices.  These  changes  will  tend  to  turn  consumer  demand  to  pork  products 
and  help  to  bring  about  a  higher  level  of  prices  for  both  hogs  and  wholesale 
products. 

Lard  stocks  are  somewhat  large  compared  with  recent  years,  but  a  generally 
improved  condition  in  the  oils  and  fats  markets  due  to  a  shorter  cotton  crop 
and  consequently  higher  level  of  cottonseed-oil  prices  should  help  to  maintain 
the  demand  for  lard  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

Production  of  hogs  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  increased  greatly 
in  1927  with  resulting  much  lower  prices  for  hog  products  in  European  markets, 
and  export  demand  for  American  pork  products  slumped  sharply  in  1927.     In- 
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dications  are  that  export  demand  during  the  coming  spring  and  summer  will  be 
even  lower  than  last  year,  but  that  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1928-29 
it  will  show  some  recovery  to  about  the  comparatively  low  level  of  the  first  half 
of  1927. 

No  change  is  likely  in  the  British  embargo  on  fresh  pork,  which  had  the  effect 
of  causing  a  shift  of  Dutch  production  from  fresh  pork  to  cured  products,  with 
resulting  greater  competition  for  American  cured  products  in  the  English 
market. 

Numbers  of  brood  sows  in  the  principal  foreign  countries  were  20  per  cent 
larger  in  1927  than  the  materially  increased  number  in  1926  and  will  further 
increase  foreign  supplies  this  winter  and  so  reduce  the  demand  for  American 
products.  Sows  in  Germany  in  December,  1927,  show  only  a  slight  decrease  from 
a  year  earlier,  but  the  hog  and  feed  price  ratio  in  foreign  countries  was  so 
unfavorable  in  1927  that  it  is  likely  that  in  1928  numbers  of  brood  sows  will 
be  sharply  reduced,  possibly  to  about  what  they  were  in  1926,  as  hog  pro- 
ducers in  foreign  countries  respond  to  changes  in  the  relation  of  hog  prices  to 
feed  prices  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  response  in  this  country.  This  decrease 
in  sows  would  lead  to  decreased  production  of  pigs  in  1928  and  some  improve- 
ment in  our  export  demand  in  the  winter  of  1928-29. 

No  changes- are  anticipated  in  purchasing  power  in  our  principal  foreign 
markets  which  will  materially  affect  their  demand  for  hogs.  With  the  greater 
competition  from  foreign  production,  however,  and  the  consequent  lower  foreign 
demand  for  our  cured  pork  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  lard,  it  is  likely  that  exports 
of  hog  products  will  be  even  lower  in  1928  than  in  1927. 

Supplies  of  hogs  during  the  first  five  months  of  1928  will  probably  be  some- 
what above  those  of  the  same  period  last  season,  with  slaughtering  perhaps  8 
to  12  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Domestic  demand  is  likely  to  strengthen, 
but  foreign  demand  will  probably  continue  to  weaken,  so  no  material  improve- 
ment in  the  demand  situation  as  a  whole  is  expected. 

Present  supply  and  demand  conditions,  with  large  late  shipments  of  heavy 
hogs  from  the  western  Corn  Belt,  indicate  that  the  spring  advance  in  prices 
is  likely  to  be  less  marked  than  usual.  It  is  possible,  however,  in  view  of  the 
present  low  level  of  hog  and  pork  product  prices,  that  any  marked  improvement 
in  domestic  demand  in  the  next  few  months,  due  to  improved  business  and  a 
shift  to  pork  consumption,  might  result  in  a  rather  marked  price  increase. 

Supplies  next  summer  will  probably  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  summer, 
but  with  continued  low  demand  only  a  moderate  strengthening  in  prices  from 
those  of  the  current  winter  can  be  expected,  with  summer  and  fall  prices 
probably  averaging  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

If  farmers  carry  out  the  reduction  in  the  next  spring  pig  crop  that  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fall  survey,  supplies  next  winter  will  be  substantially  reduced. 
At  the  same  time  somewhat  reduced  supplies  in  Europe  may  improve  foreign 
demand  to  a  slight  extent.  While  prices  will  be  on  the  upward  swing  of  the 
cycle,  the  upward  trend  will  be  just  starting  and  no  sharp  advances  seem  likely 
before  the  summer  of  1929,  depending  on  the  next  corn  crop  and  subsequent 
changes  in  numbers  of  hogs. 

The  inspected  slaughter  of  hogs  in  1927  was  almost  3,000,000  head,  or  7  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1926.  The  cost  of  these  hogs  to  packers  was  $170,000,000 
or  14  per  cent  less  than  in  1926,  the  average  cost  per  100  pounds  in  1927  being 
$10.03  and  in  1926,  $12.47.  Slaughter  in  1926  was  the  smallest  in  six  years 
and  the  total  cost  of  hogs  slaughtered  was  the  largest.  Total  cost  in  1928  will 
be  below  that  of  1927.  Present  hog  production  is  too  large  to  bring  largest  net 
returns  to  producers.  The  situation  of  the  Corn  Belt  producer  is  also  weakened 
by  the  marked  increase  in  hog  production  in  other  areas,  especially  in  the  South, 
which  is  increasing  the  contribution  of  these  areas  to  commercial  supplies  and 
reducing  the  demand  for  products  from  the  outside.  A  reduction  in  sows  far- 
rowing in  the  Corn  Belt  of  at  least  15  per  cent  below  1927  is  needed  to  bring  hog 
production  back  to  a  basis  of  returns  comparable  to  1925  and  1926.  Farmers 
should  not  carry  reduction  too  far,  however,  since  stable  production  at  stable 
prices  is  more  desirable  than  extreme  shifts  in  production  which  result  in  wide 
price  swings. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

Being  somewhat  on  a  parity  with  those  in  1926,  conditions  in  the 
sheep  industry  in  1927  were  reasonably  favorable  but  were  not  quite 
up  to  conditions  in  1925,  the  total  cost  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaugh- 
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tered  under  Federal  inspection  being  approximately  the  same  as  the 
average  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  strong  feeder  demand  and 
the  higher  values  for  wool  and  pelts  helped  to  keep  prices  of  live 
lambs  relatively  high  in  relation  to  dressed  values  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  With  fewer  feeding  lambs  available  at  the  middle- 
western  markets  than  in  1926  as  the  result  of  a  smaller  lamb  crop  in 
States  that  produce  feeding  lambs,  a  strong  demand  _  for  feeding 
lambs  in  the  West  and  a  larger  percentage  of  lambs  in  slaughter 
condition,  Corn  Belt  feeders  bid  strongly  for  feeding  lambs,  espe- 
cially after  a  large  corn  crop  was  assured  in  the  western  Corn  Belt. 
Many  native  lambs  were  fed  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  where  the 
supply  of  such  lambs  was  relatively  plentiful. 

The  lamb  crop  of  1927,  as  indicated  by  the  June  lamb  survey  made 
by  the  department,  was  slightly  smaller  than  that  in  1926.  The 
apparent  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  lambs  saved  in  the  western 
sheep  States  as  the  result  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  at 
lambing  time  was  largely  balanced  by  a  much  larger  percentage  saved 
in  the  native  sheep  States  where  weather  conditions  were  generally 
favorable. 

The  year  was  characterized  by  further  expansion  in  the  industry. 
Numbers  have  been  increasing  at  a  progressive  rate  since  1922,  and 
the  total  number  on  farms  and  ranges,  January  1,  1928,  was  estimated 
at  over  6  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  about  23  per  cent 
greater  than  at  the  beginning  of  1922.  Some  of  the  shift  from  cattle  to 
sheep  during  the  past  few  years  is  now  curtailed,  as  the  outlook  for 
cattle  appears  more  favorable  than  that  for  sheep.  The  world  wool 
situation,  however,  continues  favorable  for  the  sheepman,  which 
makes  the  domestic  situation  relatively  more  favorable  for  wool  pro- 
duction than  for  market  lambs.  During  the  last  10  years  more  than 
half  of  the  wool  consumed  in  this  country  has  been  imported,  and  wool 
prices  are  influenced  by  world  conditions,  whereas  lamb  prices  are 
governed  by  the  domestic  supply  and  demand.  However,  they  are 
joint  commodities,  and  over  a  period  of  time  one  does  not  get  greatly 
out  of  line  with  the  other.     (Fig.  6.) 

MARKET  SUPPLIES 

Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  all  public  stockyards  were  slightly 
greater,  and  the  number  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  was 
slightly  less,  but  market  supplies  of  lamb  for  the  year  under  review 
were  about  the  same,  as  in  1926.  (Table  21.)  Weights  averaged 
slightly  heavier  than  a  year  earlier,  which  brought  the  total  dressed 
weight  of  inspected  ovine  slaughter  slightly  above  that  of  1926. 
Slaughter  and  market  receipts  were  relatively  small  during  March  as 
compared  with  March,  1926,  the  reduction  being  due  to  decreased 
lamb  feeding  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska.  Dming  the  remainder  of  the 
year  the  seasonal  slaughter  was  about  in  line  with  that  of  1926,  with 
middle-western  markets  showing  some  reduction  in  receipts  during 
September  and  October,  as  fewer  western  lambs  came  to  these  markets 
than  a  year  earlier.  At  the  end  of  the  year  market  receipts,  although 
below  the  preceding  year,  were  the  second  largest  in  many  years  and 
consisted  of  a  rather  large  proportion  of  heavyweight  lambs,  and 
apparently  a  larger-than-usual  proportion  of  natives. 
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Table  21. — Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  Chicago,  at  all  public  markets,  and  at 
the  12  principal  livestock  markets,  and  number  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection,  1920-1927 


Year  and  month 


Market  receipts 


AiK£c 


Slaughtered 

under  Federal 

inspection 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1926 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 

December. 

1927 

January. _. 

February 

March. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October.. 

November 

December... 


Number 
4, 005,  237 
4,  734,  408 

3,  873,  917 

4,  097,  833 
4, 192,  265 
3,  968,  670 
4, 404,  851 
3,  829,  320 

354,  503 
339,  392 
410, 107 
314,  289 
259,  479 
299,  096 
285,  361 
383,  409 
540,  450 
467, 169 
345, 821 
405,  775 

387,  795 
331,510 
287,  704 
227,  588 
287,  474 
251,  288 
249,  669 
363,  980 
412,  294 
407, 142 
286, 183 
336, 693 


Number 
13,  780, 318 
13,  775,  087 
12, 499,  214 
13,  443,  628 
13,  596,  519 

13,  412, 157 

14,  737,  439 
13,  936,  230 

1, 005,  770 

1, 016,  406 

1,  285,  783 

966,  259 

873,  629 

1,  039,  020 

920,  986 

1,  308,  699 
2, 126,  769 

2,  019,  314 
1, 149,  783 
1, 025, 021 

1, 044,  973 

918,  061 

1, 056, 850 

934, 104 

973, 689 

929,  416 

841,611 

1, 230,  995 

1,  732,  430 

2,111,433 

1, 142,  217 

1, 020, 451 


Number 

23,  735,  534 

24,  168, 032 
22,  364.  475 
22,  025,  386 

22,  200,  645 
22, 100,  393 

23,  868, 133 
23,  939,  209 

1, 548,  437 

1. 485,  664 
1,  694,  537 
1,  502,  323 
1,  717,  271 
1,912,615 

1,  738,  547 

2,  277,  230 

3,  278,  819 
3, 089,  819 
1,  916,  763 
1,  706, 108 

1, 739, 651 
1,  500,  666 

1,  558, 442 

1. 486,  313 
2, 012,  750 
1,815,610 
1, 675,  645 

2,  209,  289 
2, 848, 188 
3, 587, 184 
1, 896,  323 
1,  609, 168 


Number 
10,  982, 180 
13, 004, 905 

10,  928,  941 

11,  528,  550 
11,990,831 
12, 000,  994 

12,  960, 878 
12,  882, 039 

1, 039,  271 
987,  730 

1, 162,  503 
994,  288 

958,  802 
1, 080,  886 
1,  041,  683 
1,  093,  251 
1,  224, 325 
1, 167,  451 
1,  038, 859 
1, 171,  829 

1, 114, 891 
1, 005,  635 
1, 026,  736 

959,  673 
991,  533 

1, 058, 150 
1, 013, 852 
1, 168, 404 
1, 185, 169 
1, 193, 671 
1, 070,  361 
1. 093,  964 


i  See  note  1,  Table  4. 

The  general  quality  and  finish  of  lambs  was  somewhat  better  than 
in  1926.  Range  and  pasture  conditions  during  the  year  were  good, 
and  as  a  result  western  grass  lambs  came  to  market  more  largely  in 
kilhng  condition  than  usual  and  were  rather  heavy  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. 

PRICES 

Lamb  prices  for  the  year,  and  for  the  portion  of  the  1927  crop 
marketed  during  the  year,  averaged  slightly  higher  than  in  1926 
and  were  generally  favorable  to  the  producer  but  were  somewhat 
below  the  relatively  high  level  of  1925. 

Price  variations  during  the  year  were  rather  marked.  (Fig.  5.) 
The  relatively  low  level  of  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  caused 
by  heavy  marketings  of  fed  lambs,  largely  from  the  Corn  Belt,  was 
followed  by  a  sharp  advance  in  February  and  March,  the  peak  of 
prices  during  the  late  fed-lamb  season  coming  in  April.  When  quo- 
tations switched  to  a  spring-lamb  basis,  early  in  June,  1927,  prices 
reached  higher  levels,  but  for  the  month  they  were  not  very  different 
from  prices  in  1926.  As  supplies  got  more  on  a  grass-lamb  basis, 
prices  eased  off,  and  they  broke  when  the  large  supply  of  native  lambs 
reached  market  in  September.  Early  in  October  prices  worked  higher 
and  remained  above  the  1926  level,  but  during  December  weekly 
prices  broke  about  a  dollar,  the  greatest  decline  being  on  heavy 
lambs. 
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Fig.  5— Receipts  and  Comparative  Prices  of  Fat  Lambs  and  Ewes  at 

Chicago 

The  1927  price  curve  for  fat  lambs  averaged  slightly  higher  than  in  1926,  but  variations  during 
the  year  were  somewhat  the  reverse  of  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Market  supplies  were  compara- 
tively scarce  in  March  and  April  as  the  result  of  decreased  lamb  feeding  in  the  West. 
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Table  22. — Monthly  prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  per  100  pounds,  at  Chicago,  1926 

and  1927 


Year  and  month 


Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs 


Lambs 


84  pounds 

and  less, 

Good  and 

Choice 


A.11  weights 
Cull  and 
Common 


Yearling 
wethers, 

110  pounds 
and  less, 
Medium 

to  Choice 


Ewes, 

120  pounds 

and  less, 

Medium 

to  Choice 


Feeding 
lambs, 
Good  to 
Choice 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May1 

June2 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average — 

1927 

January 

February 

March 

April* 

May 

June2 

Julys 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December. _. 

Average... 


Dollars 
14.80 
13.52 
13.32 
13.87 
14.51 
15.83 
13.72 
13.56 
13.44 
13.37 
13.04 
12.12 


Dollars 
12.88 
12.  11 
11.39 
12.09 
12.23 
12.81 
11.12 
10.34 
10.54 
10.56 
10.20 
9.30 


Dollars 
12.00 
11.11 
10.56 
11.86 
12.48 
13.31 
11.76 
11.08 
10.85 
11.14 
10.70 
9.32 


Dollars 
7.54 
7.29 
7.26 
7.86 
6.79 
5.71 
5.88 
6.19 
5.89 
5.92 
5.66 
5.54 


13.76 


11.30 


11.35 


46 


12.10 
12.79 
14.82 
15.36 
14.49 
15.33 
14.18 
13.49 
13.38 
13.68 
13.88 
13.38 


10.10 
10.83 
12.45 
12.92 
12.25 
12.43 
10.79 
10.27 
10.46 
11.01 
11.38 
10.68 


10.07 
10.85 
12.50 
13. 15 
12.87 
12.80 
10.83 
10.42 
10.25 
10.98 
11.16 
10.49 


6.34 
7.74 
8.44 
8.70 
6.87 
5.61 
5.97 
5.90 
5.06 
5.60 
5.93 
6.04 


13.91 


11.30 


11.36 


6.52 


Dollars 
15.02 
13.74 
13.27 
12.97 


13.21 
12.90 
12.79 
13.14 
12.93 
12.50 
11.76 


12.20 
12.57 
13.94 
14.00 


12.75 
12.94 
13.02 
13.40 
14.04 
14.03 
13.35 


1  Beginning  May,  1926,  and  April,  1927,  quotations  are  on  shorn  basis. 

2  Effective  June  1,  new-crop  or  spring  lambs  are  classified  as  lambs,  and  old-crop  lambs  are  classified  as 
yearlings. 

3  Prior  to  July,  1927,  slaughter  and  feeder  lamb  quotations  were  for  Medium  to  Choice  grades;  ewes 
were  Common  to  Choice,  all  weights;  and  yearling  wethers  all  weights. 


The  higher  level  of  prices  for  live  lambs  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
as  compared  with  prices  in  1926,  may  be  attributed  to  increased 
wool  and  pelt  values,  which  would  practically  account  for  all  the 
difference.  (Table  22.)  Market  supplies  in  December  were  slightly 
less  than  in  December,  1926,  but  the  effect  of  this  decrease  on  prices 
of  live  lambs  was  balanced  by  an  apparent  easing  off  in  the  demand 
for  dressed  lamb.  Carcass  values  were  below  those  of  the  year 
previous  and  for  some  time  had  been  relatively  low  as  compared 
with  live-lamb  values.  The  strong  demand  for  feeding  lambs  at 
Corn-Belt  markets  from  early  October  to  the  middle  of  December 
was  also  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  slaughter  lamb  prices 
during  that  period.  Feeders  took  lambs  during  this  season  ata 
rather  wide  premium  over  slaughter  lambs,  somewhat  as  they  did 
in  1925.  The  movement  into  feed  lots  from  July  through  Sep- 
tember was  rather  light  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
year  but  increased  in  October  and  November.     (Table  23.) 
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Table  23. — Monthly  shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  sheep  and  lambs  from  12 
principal  markets,  1920-1927  1 


[In  thousands;  i. 

e.,000 

omitted] 

Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1920 

187 
67 
141 
123 
134 
98 
111 
150 

110 
48 

107 
87 
91 
99 
82 

107 

81 
56 
66 
55 
72 
81 
70 
92 

121 
33 
36 
38 
61 
48 
39 
58 

124 
57 
77 
58 
43 
51 
48 

121 

153 
51 
93 
54 
92 
77 
150 
112 

259 
139 
151 
155 
186 
111 
153 
110 

634 
347 
290 
251 
336 
313 
459 
364 

674 
429 
388 
766 
904 
649 
777 
596 

900 
544 
987 
1,227 
829 
853 
813 
963 

787 
383 
565 
339 
464 
315 
374 
425 

181 
165 
175 
114 
192 
190 
122 
101 

4,213 

1921 

2,321 
3,077 
3,268 

1922 

1923 

1924 

3.404 

1925  ..    

2,886 

1926 

3,199 

1927 

3,198 

1  Total  computed  before  rounding  the  monthly  figures. 


LAMBS  ON  FEED 


The  estimated  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  in  the  principal 
feeding  States  on  January  1,  1928,  was  around  450,000  more  than  a 
year  earlier,  or  10  per  cent  greater,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  estimated  total  number  was 
approximately  4,740,000,  as  compared  with  4,294,000  on  January 
1,  1927,  and  4,630,000  January  1,  1926. 

The  number  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt,  including  Nebraska,  was 
approximately  2,516,000  as  compared  with  2,709,000  the  preceding 
year  and  2,378,000  in  1926.  All  of  the  States  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  had  fewer  lambs,  whereas  the  three  States  west  of  the  river 
had  more  lambs  on  feed  the  year  previous,  the  largest  increase 
being  in  Nebraska. 

In  the  Western  States  as  a  whole  the  number  was  estimated  at 
640,000  head  more  than  for  the  year  previous,  the  total  number 
being  2,224,000  as  compared  with  1,585,000  on  January  1,  1927, 
and  2,252,000  on  January  1,  1926.  States  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide  had  a  smaller  number  on  feed  than  the  year  earlier. 


DRESSED-LAMB  MARKET 


Considering  market  supplies,  the  dressed-lamb  market  for  1927 
was  not  quite  so  favorable  to  producers  as  that  in  1928.  Choice, 
light,  and  handy-weight  lamb  carcasses  at  New  York  averaged 
$27.43  per  100  pounds  for  the  year  as  against  $27.56  for  1926.  The 
most  significant  variation  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier  was  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  when  supply  conditions  were  more  similar. 
During  this  period  prices  averaged  somewhat  below  the  previous  year 
(Table  24),  indicating  some  slackening  in  consumer  demand  for 
lamb.  In  other  words,  consumers  were  not  willing  to  pay  as  much 
for  a  given  quantity  of  lamb  as  they  did  in  1926.  As  a  whole,  how- 
ever, supplies  moved  freely  into  consumptive  channels  with  no  more 
than  the  usual  periods  of  temporary  accumulations  at  eastern  con- 
suming centers. 
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Table  24. — Monthly  wholesale  prices  of  western  dressed  lamb  per  100  pounds,  at 
New  York,  1926  and  1927 


Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Year  and  month 

Light  and 
handy- 
weight, 
(30  to  42 
pounds) 

Medium 
and  heavy- 
weight, 
(42  to  55 
pounds) 

Light  and 
handy- 
weight, 
(30  to  42 
pounds) 

Medium 
and  heavy- 
weight, 
(42  to  55 
pounds) 

All 

weights 

All 
weights 

1926 

Dollars 
28.75 
25.26 
24.38 
26.95 
30.82 
31.23 
28.61 
29.  35 
27.54 
25.  50 
26.66 
25.70 

Dollars 
27.38 
23.86 
22.34 
26.18 
29.78 
31.88 

Dollars 
27. 45 
24.14 
22.34 
25.  65 
29.48 
30.17 
26.81 
27.82 
25. 44 
23.50 
24.94 
24.02 

Dollars 
26.30 
22.06 
21.34 
24.10 
28.52 
30.88 

Dollars 
25.75 
21.74 
21.84 
23.92 
27.85 
28.88 
25.44 
25.  50 
23.23 
21.40 
24.00 
22.18 

Dollars 
24  55 

February .  .      _____ 

March _.  .  _ 

ApriL.      _ _ 

May.       ..  _-  ._    -.    

24  40 

July 

23.24 

August    .          _. _     _     . 

------ 

25.64 
24.38 

21  70 

September.     ..    ..  ..  ..  ... 

20.34 

October    .. 

23.15 
24.44 
23.04 

20  25 

21  26 

December 

19  98 

Average ... 

27.56 

24.40 
24.80 
29.10 
31.98 
32.82 
30.  95 
29.  38 
26.  36 
25.  60 
24.80 
24.10 
24.91 

25.98 

22.92 
23.31 
27.48 
30.12 
31. 45 
28.96 
27.25 
24.62 
24.30 
23.  80 
23.10 
23.29 

24.31 

20.75 
22.14 
26.12 
28.00 
29.08 
26.14 
24.39 
22.10 
21.42 
20.92 
20.94 
19.60 

1927 

22.75 
23.46 
28.04 
30.50 
31.60 
29.02 
27.39 
25. 10 
24.80 
23.82 
23.06 
22.52 

21.65 

22.74 
27.14 
29.32 
29.88 
27.82 
26.25 
23.86 
23.39 
22.85 
22.06 
20.62 

19.25 

February.         .  . 

19.96 

23  84 

26.82 

May.     _.  ...     .... 

28.20 

22.95 

July 

20.28 

18.64 

September.        ..     . 

18.42 

October,..      ......        .     . 

18.  52 

18.48 

December 

18.08 

Average..    _ 

27.43 

26.00 

25.  88 

24.80 

23.47 

21.12 

Lamb  carcasses  that  weigh  from  30  to  42  pounds  best  meet  the 
demands  of  the  consumer,  and  the  better  grades  of  such  carcasses 
command  a  premium  over  the  better  grades  of  the  heavier  weights; 
the  different  weights  of  the  lower  grades  tend  to  sell  on  a  parity. 

The  total  per  capita  consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  this 
country  was  estimated  at  5.4  pounds  in  1927,  which  represents  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  total  per  capita  meat  consumption.  The 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York  City  alone  consumes  a  volume 
approximately  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  slaughter  under  Federal 
inspection.  Other  eastern  centers  of  population  are  also  heavy 
consumers  of  lamb,  and  it  is  largely  the  demand  at  eastern  points 
that  governs  the  price  paid  for  the  volume  of  lamb  produced. 

WOOL 

As  wool  is  one  of  the  major  products  of  the  sheep  industry  the  wel- 
fare of  the  sheepman  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  wool  situation.  Wool  prices  throughout  the  year  were 
strong  in  foreign  countries.  Domestic  prices  eased  off  slightly  early 
in  the  year  and  in  June  were  not  greatly  different  from  those  of  a 
year  earlier  (Table  25),  but  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  prices 
showed  considerable  strength,  with  the  outlook  rather  favorable. 
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Table  25. — Prices  of  fleece  wool  per  pound  at  Boston,  grease  basis,  1921^-1927  x 


64's,  70's, 

80's  (fine) 

58's,  60's  (H  blood) 

56's   (Vs  blood) 

48's,  50's 

X  blood) 

Year  and  month 

Strictly 
combing 

Clothing 

Strictly 
combing 

Clothing 

Strictly 
combing 

Clothing 

Strictly 
combing 

Clothing 

1924 

Cents 
57.7 
57.1 
46.5 
45.5 

53.0 
52.0 
48.7 
45.1 
44.0 
43.7 
44.5 
44.5 
44.7 
45.5 
45.5 
45.4 

45.5 
45.5 
45.5 
44.6 
44.1 
43.7 
45.1 
45.5 
45.5 
46.2 
47.0 
47.4 

Cents 
47.7 
49.0 
40.2 
36.9 

46.5 
45.4 
41.6 
40.5 
38.0 
36.5 
36.6 
37.5 
39.7 
40.5 
40.0 
39.1 

38.5 
38.5 
38.1 
37.5 
37.1 
37.0 
35.9 
36.0 
36.0 
36.0 
36.0 
36.4 

Cents 
58.6 
56.0 
46.4 
45.2 

53.1 
52.4 
48.8 
46.0 
44.5 
43.9 
44.0 
44.0 
44.1 
45.2 
45.5 
45.1 

45.1 
45.5 
45.5 
44.6 
43.5 
43.0 
44.4 
45.0 
45.0 
46.0 
47.0 
47.4 

Cents 
50.0 
49.2 
41.4 
38.1 

48.0 
47.2 
43.5 
42.0 
39.8 
39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.5 
39.0 

38.5 
38.5 
38.1 
37.5 
36.8 
37.0 
37.8 
38.5 
38.5 
38.5 
38.5 
39.2 

Cents 
56.0 
55.8 
46.2 
44.6 

53.5 
52.6 
49.0 
45.8 
43.8 
42.9 
43.5 
43.6 
44.0 
45.1 
45.5 
45.1 

44.8 
45.0 
44.8 
43.8 
42.2 
42.0 
43.2 
44.5 
44.6 
46.0 
47.1 
47.8 

Cents 
49.5 
50.3 

Cents 
53.4 
55.4 
45.9 

44.2 

53.5 
52.2 
48.7 
45.5 
43.6 
42.2 
43.0 
43.5 
43.6 
45.1 
45.5 
44.9 

44.5 
44.5 
43.9 
42.9 
41.2 
41.0 
43.1 
44.0 
44.4 
46.2 
47.5 
47.8 

Cents 
46.8 

1925 

1926                          

1927 

38.7 

46.8 
46.0 
44.1 

1926 
January . 

46.4 

ApriL. .      

38.0 
38.0 
38.0 
38.0 
38.3 
38.5 
38.5 
38.5 

38.5 
38.5 
38.1 
37.2 
36.6 
37.0 
37.9 
39.0 
39.4 
40.5 
40.5 
41.0 

July 

September 

December    _ 

1927 
January..         .. 

February .  .... 

March  .  . 

April .  ... 

Maj''.. ... 

July 

36.5 

August . 

36.5 

37.5 

October.. 

40.5 

November.   .  . 

40.5 

December 

41.0 

i  Similar  to  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  wool. 

Domestic  consumption  of  all  wool  for  the  year  was  about  8  per  cent 
greater  than  for  1926.  Stocks  were  reduced  materially  during  the 
year  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  the  lowest  in  many  years.  The 
greatest  reduction  was  in  holdings  of  foreign  wools.  Total  imports 
of  wool  for  the  year  were  materially  below  those  of  1926.  Stocks  of 
foreign  combing  and  clothing  wools  in  bond  were  around  46,000,000 
pounds  at  the  end  of  December,  as  compared  with  73,000,000  pounds 
at  the  end  of  1926.  Domestic  wool  production  has  increased  in  line 
with  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  country  but  is  far  below  our  con- 
sumptive needs. 

SUMMARY  AND  OUTLOOK  FOR  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

For  the  sheepman  the  outstanding  features  of  1927  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Market  receipts  and  Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  for  the 
year  were  approximately  the  same  as  for  1926,  the  relatively  small  supplies  during 
March  and  April  offsetting  the  small  increases  in  other  months. 

The  lamb  crop  for  the  year  was  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1926 
with  increases  in  the  native  sheep  States  balanced  by  decreases  in  the  western 
sheep  States. 

Seasonal  fluctuations  in  lamb  prices  during  1927  were  somewhat  the  reverse 
of  those  in  1926,  and  for  the  year  lamb  prices  averaged  slightly  higher  than  for 
the  year  previous  but  somewhat  below  the  average  for  1925. 

Early  in  the  year  the  lamb  market  was  favored  by  good  industrial  conditions, 
but  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  slackening  in  business  apparently 
resulted  in  some  reduction  in  consumer  demand  for  lamb,  as  indicated  by  the 
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relatively  low  price  of  dressed  lamb  in  comparison  with  prices  the  year  previous, 
when  supplies  were  not  markedly  different. 

The  satisfactory  returns  in  March  and  April  on  late-fed  lambs  from  western 
feeding  areas  resulted  in  a  strong  demand  for  feeding  lambs  from  these  areas,  and 
despite  losses  a  year  earlier,  Corn-Belt  feeders  readily  took  feeding  lambs  at 
prices  somewhat  above  slaughter-lamb  prices,  especially  after  the  corn  crop  was 
assured.  The  scarcity  and  the  relatively  high  prices  of  feeding  cattle  also  tended 
to  encourage  iamb  feeding. 

Wool  prices  eased  off  slightly  early  in  the  year  but  showed  considerable  strength 
and  an  upward  trend  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Returns  to  growers  during  the  year  were  sufficiently  attractive  to  cause  a 
material  expansion  in  flocks.  Numbers  have  now  reached  a  point  where  they  are 
the  largest  in  16  years. 

The  sheep  industry  is  in  one  of  its  most  profitable  periods.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  relatively  high  level  of  prices,  has  greatly 
stimulated  production.     The  unsatisfactory  situation  in  the  cattle 
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Fig.  6.— Sheep  Numbers,  Slaughter,  and  Prices  of  Lambs  and  Wool, 
1900-1928.  Each  Series  Expressed  as  a  Per  Cent  of  its  Average 
FOR  1900-1927 

A  comparison  of  the  price  and  production  curves  shows  how  the  high  level  of  prices  for 
lambs  and  wool  accompanied  by  comparatively  low  prices  for  cattle  have  greatly  stimulated 
sheep  production.  Since  1924  marketings  have  not  kept  pace  with  production,  with  the  result 
that  the  potential  producing  power  of  the  industry  has  been  increasing  at  a  progressive  rate 
and  has  reached  a  level  the  highest  since  1911.  A  somewhat  similar  situation  in  the  industry 
prevailed  from  1906  to  1910,  following  which  marketings  were  greatly  increased,  and  continued 
large  until  flocks  were  considerably  reduced. 

industry  during  the  past  several  years  has  also  attracted  many 
cattlemen  to  sheep.  The  relative  status  of  the  cattle  industry  and 
the  availability  of  range  and  pasture  are  important  factors  governing 
changes  in  sheep  numbers.  The  present  position  of  the  sheep  indus- 
try, especially  as  related  to  the  past,  is  shown  graphically  in  Figure 
6.  This  chart  shows  that  the  industry  is  on  the  upward  swing  of  the 
production  cycle  and  that  potential  production  is  approaching  the 
high  level  that  prevailed  between  1908  and  1911.  With  production 
more  on  a  lamb  basis  than  was  the  case  18  to  20  years  ago,  favorable 
weather  conditions  are  likely  to  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  lamb 
crop  almost  any  year,  and  this  in  turn  would  bring  about  heavy  mar- 
ketings. This  situation  would  be  especially  emphasized  should  pro- 
ducers stop  retaining  ewe  lambs  for  further  expansion  and  marginal 
producers  begin  to  liquidate  flocks. 
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Sheep  cycles  usually  cover  a  period  of  8  to  10  years  and  have  been 
occurring  regularly  for  a  long  period  of  time,  As  the  industry  has 
gotten  on  a  lamb  basis  the  quantity  of  lamb  and  mutton  produced, 
especially  lamb,  has  shown  a  gradual  upward  trend,  The  same  ten- 
dency is  shown  in  lamb  prices,  indicating  an  increasing  consumer 
demand  somewhat  in  line  with  population  growth.  The  fact  that 
increasing  quantities  of  lamb  and  mutton  combined  have  been  con- 
sumed at  increasing  prices  may  also  be  traceable  to  the  gradual  shift 
to  a  fat-lamb  basis  and  to  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  quality 
and  desirability  of  the  meat  produced  from  ovine  slaughter.  This 
apparent  increase  in  demand  may  tend  to  lessen  slightly  the  effect 
of  increased  production  on  prices.  The  improvement  in  the  out- 
look for  cattle  also  may  tend  to  hold  sheep  numbers  in  bounds,  but 
these  are  relatively  minor  factors.  In  view  of  the  large  lamb  con- 
sumption in  the  large  eastern  centers  of  population  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  as  compared  with  other  areas,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  greatly  increasing  lamb  consumption  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
This,  however,  would  not  necessarily  prevent  periods  of  overproduc- 
tion but  would  tend  to  broaden  the  outlet  for  lamb. 

Sheep  producers  who  are  concerned  with  the  outlook  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  report  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.3 


The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  United  States  continued  to  increase 
during  1927,  and  on  January  1,  192S,  the  number  was  estimated  at  44,545,000 
head.  This  number  was  2,699,000  head  or  6.5  per  cent  larger  than  the  revised 
estimate  of  numbers  January  1,  1927,  and  the.  largest  number  in  16  years. 

The  lamb  crop  of  1927  was  estimated  as  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  1926, 
with  a  considerable  decrease  in  western  lambs,  offset  largely  by  an  increase  in 
natives.  The  slaughter  of  lambs  from  last  year's  crop  to  the  end  of  December 
was  about  the  same  as  the  slaughter  of  1926  lambs  up  to  the  end  of  December, 
1926.  The  death  loss  of  sheep  in  1927  was  larger  than  in  1926  because  of 
severe  spring  storms  in  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  unfavorable 
spring  weather  in  the  far  Northwestern  States.  Despite  the  heavy  slaughter  of 
lambs  in  1926  and  1927  there  was  a  material  increase  in  flocks  both  years. 

The  upward  tendency  in  sheep  numbers  in  1927  was  evident  in  all  the  principal 
sheep-producing  areas,  but  it  was  most  prominent  in  the  Southwestern  States, 
with  Texas  showing  the  largest  increase  of  all  States. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  for  market  January  1  was  estimated 
at  about  450,000  head  or  10  per  cent  greater  this  year  than  on  January  1,  1927, 
and  100,000  head  greater  than  on  January  1,  1926.  The  increase  this  year  was 
due  mostly  to  increases  in  northern  Colorado  and  western  Nebraska,  where 
numbers  fed  last  year  were  much  below  normal.  All  of  the  Corn  Belt  States 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  had  fewer  lambs  on  feed  this  year  than  last  with  the 
largest  decrease  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  market  supply  of  fed  lambs  during  the  first  five  months  of  192S  will  be 
greater  than  during  the  same  period  last  year,  and  about  the  same  as  in  1926. 
Average  weights,  because  of  a  greater  proportion  of  heavy  lambs,  will  be  larger 
than  last  year.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  Colorado  and  western  Nebraska  fed 
lambs  will  be  marketed  in  January  and  February  this  year  than  is  normally 
true  in  these  months,  with  a  smaller  proportion  during  March  and  April. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  1928  crop  of  early  California  lambs  is  larger 
than  last  year's  and  the  largest  on  record  for  the  State.  Weather  and  feed 
conditions  have  been  very  favorable  for  the  growth  of  these  lambs  and  a  heavy 
movement  to  eastern  markets  in  April  and  May  is  expected.  A  spring  move- 
ment of  grass  wethers  and  yearlings  from  Texas,  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  the 
heavy  spring  movement  in  1927,  also  is  indicated.  Apparently  the  supply  of  all 
sheep  and  lambs  for  slaughter  during  the  first  five  months  of  1928  will  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  last  year  and  the  largest  for  these  months  since  1914. 

3  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Op.  cit. 
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The  supply  of  lambs  during  the  last  seven  months  of  1928  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  size  of  the  lamb  crop,  but  if  weather  conditions  are  not  unfavorable 
over  the  Western  States  and  the  Corn  Belt,  it  seems  probable  that  the  1928  lamb 
crop  will  be  larger  than  that  of  1927  and  that  the  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs 
during  these  months  of  1928  will  exceed  that  of  1927. 

During  the  last  half  of  1927  prices  of  dressed  lamb  averaged  about  7  per  cent 
lower  than  in  1926  with  only  about  4  per  cent  increase  in  consumption,  indi- 
cating a  slackening  in  demand.  This  was  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
choice,  light,  and  handy-weight  lamb  carcasses  at  New  York  averaged  $1.37,  or 
5  per  cent  lower  than  for  this  period  in  1926.  Slaughter  lambs  this  winter  are 
heavier  in  weight  than  a  year  earlier,  and  medium  and  heavy  weight  carcasses 
at  New  York  in  December  sold  $2.50  or  more  under  light  and  handy  weights  as 
compared  with  a  differential  of  $1.25  a  year  earlier.  This  also  partly  accounts 
for  the  lower  average  price  of  dressed  lamb  this  winter. 

Part  of  the  slackening  in  demand,  and  the  lower  dressed-lamb  prices,  espe- 
cially during  the  past  few  months,  may  have  been  due  to  the  dullness  in  busi- 
ness activity  and  to  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  consumers.  The  effect  of 
higher  beef  and  veal  prices  and  increasing  consuming  population  were  not  enough 
to  offset  larger  lamb  supplies  and  lower  business. 

Present  conditions  indicate  that  beef  prices  will  continue  to  be  maintained  at 
a  relatively  high  level  through  1928  and  that  general  business  conditions  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  consumers  during  1928  are  likely  to  show  some  improve- 
ment from  the  present  level,  which  should  tend  to  improve  the  demand  for  lamb. 

Market  prices  of  live  lambs  during  the  last  half  of  1927  averaged  about  the 
same  or  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  relatively  high  level  through 
October  to  the  middle  of  December  was  largely  caused  by  reduced  supplies  of 
feeder  lambs  at  central  markets  and  the  strong  feeder  demand,  as  feeder  lambs 
sold  at  a  rather  wide  premium  over  fat  lambs.  Lamb  peltswere  also  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  earlier.  Near  the  middle  of  December  increased  supplies 
of  killing  lambs,  accompanied  by  an  apparent  slackening  in  feeder  demand, 
caused  a  rather  sharp  break  in  prices  of  all  lambs,  with  the  greatest  decline  on 
heavy  weights. 

The  increased  numbers  of  lambs  on  feed  and  the  increased  proportion  of 
heavy  lambs  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  indicate  a  considerable  increase  in 
marketings  during  February  and  March  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Prices 
during  the  next  few  months  will  depend  to  considerable  extent  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  marketings,  both  geographically  and  as  to  time. 

With  increased  supplies  of  lambs  from  California  and  from  other  spring-lamb 
areas  indicated,  it  is  probable  that  the  spring  advance  in  prices  will  be  less 
marked  than  usual. 

Given  average  weather  conditions,  there  will  be  more  lambs  to  market  during 
the  last  half  of  1928  than  a  year  earlier.  Consumer  demand  may  show  some 
improvement  next  fall  and  winter  over  present  levels,  but  with  the  probability 
of  a  lower  feeder  demand  than  a  year  earlier,  the  increase  in  consumer  demand 
is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  prospective  increase  in  production. 


The  outlook  for  wool  appears  favorable.  Supplies  abroad  are  light,  foreign 
markets  continue  strong,  domestic  prices  of  wool  are  below  the  tariff  differ- 
ential from  foreign  prices,  and  no  further  recession  in  general  business  condi- 
tions seems  probable  in  the  near  future. 

The  average  price  received  by  producers  in  the  United  States  was  30.7  cents 
for  the  year  as  compared  with  32.5  cents  in  1926  and  38.5  cents  in  1925. 
Domestic  prices  showed  considerable  strength  during  the  last  half  of  1927, 
with  an  upward  trend. 

The  absence  of  violent  fluctuations  throughout  the  last  year  and  the  satis- 
factory clearance  of  manufactured  goods  indicate  that  the  wool  textile  manu- 
facturing industry  has  regained  confidence  in  the  stability  of  wool  prices. 

American  purchases  abroad  have  been  light.  Stocks  of  wool  held  by  report- 
ing dealers  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  on  September  30,  1927,  were 
7  per  cent  greater  for  domestic  and  20  per  cent  smaller  for  foreign  wool  than  on 
September  30,  1926,  with  a  greater  decrease  in  combing  and  clothing  wool  be- 
cause of  the  increased  stocks  of  carpet  wool.  Stocks  of  combing  and  clothing  wool 
in  bonded  warehouses  in  the  United  States  on  October  31,  1927,  were  53,5^0,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  83,377,000  on  October  31,  1926. 
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Imports  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  during  the  first  11  months  of  1927 
were  62  million  pounds  below  the  same  period  in  1926  but  consumption  by 
reporting  mills  was  31  million  pounds  greater. 

Foreign  markets  continued  active  throughout  the  year  with  keen  competi- 
tion at  practically  all  the  Colonial  and  London  sales,  and  prices  for  practi- 
cally all  grades  advanced  throughout  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
active  competition  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  last  year, 
other  important  _  wool  consuming  countries  readily  absorbed  the  quantities 
offered  at  sale  points  although  wool  prices  constantly  advanced. 

Estimates  of  wool  production  for  the  1927-28  season  in  nine  important 
producing  countries,  which  usually  produce  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
world's  clip,  indicate  a  decrease  of  about  4  per  cent  from  last  season.  Sheep 
numbers  in  18  countries,  which  in  pre-war  times  produced  about  one-half 
of  the  world's  sheep,  at  the  beginning  of  or  in  the  summer  of  1927  were  361,- 
000,000  head  or  3  per  cent  over  1926  and  6  per  cent  over  pre-war.  The 
estimated  number  of  breeding  ewes  for  six  European  countries  was  31,350,000 
for  1927  as  compared  with  30,728,000  for  1926  and  for  the  United  States  the 
number  of  breeding  ewes  one  year  old  and  over  was  27,658,000  in  1927  and 
29,574,000  in  1928.  The  increase  in  breeding  ewes  indicates  an  increase  in 
those  countries  in  1928,  but  lambing  in  New  South  Wales,  in  Australia,  and  in 
Argentina  (which  countries  support  about  one-seventh  of  the  world's  sheep) 
has  not  been  very  satisfactory,  according  to  reports.  The  preliminary  esti- 
mate of  sheep  numbers  in  Australia  on  January  1,  1927,  is  slightly  below  the 
revised  1926  figures,  and  a  still  further  reduction  in  1928  is  not  improbable 
because  of  drought  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  during  most  of  1927. 

World  wool  production  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  on  the  upward 
swing  of  the  cycle,  but  the  per  capita  production  for  the  period  1923-1926  was 
less  than  for  the  pre-war  period  1909-1913,  when  total  production  was  at  the 
peak  of  that  cycle.  Prices  of  the  better  grades  of  colonial  wools  at  London 
have  advanced  relatively  more  than  have  the  lower  grades  and  have  averaged 
higher  than  the  index  of  average  wholesale  prices  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
war average,  and  the  keenest  demand  has  therefore  been  felt  for  the  finer  grades. 

All  statistical  information  indicates  that  wool  is  in  a  firm  position.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  wool  prices  could  be  influenced  by  factors  which 
can  not  be  measured  statistically. 

Lamb  production  in  this  country  is  trending  upward  and  approaching  the 
peak  of  the  cycle.  The  outlook  for  the  next  few  years  indicates  the  need  of 
considerable  caution  in  regard  to  further  expansion  in  the  production  of  market 
lambs.  Since  1922  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  has  shown  an  average 
increase  of  around  a  million  head  per  year.  With  favorable  weather  conditions 
a  very  large  lamb  crop  is  not  improbable,  and  should  such  a  crop  materialize 
the  situation  might  be  further  aggravated  by  the  marketing  of  ewe  lambs 
ordinarily  retained  for  flock  replacement  or  expansion  and  by  liquidation  of 
flocks.  The  outlook  does  not  appear  so  unfavorable  for  sheep  producers  who 
depend  on  wool  for  the  major  portion  of  their  income  as  for  those  who  produce 
market  lambs. 

The  trend  of  production  to  heavy  feeder  lambs  has  made  it  difficult  for  lamb 
feeders  to  secure  light  feeder  lambs  suitable  for  finishing  for  the  late  winter 
and  spring  market,  especially  during  years  of  good  range  conditions.  Therefore 
it  seems  that  producers  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  production  of 
lighter  weight  feeder  lambs.  It  also  appears  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  production  of  higher  quality  wools  in  areas  especially  adapted  to  that 
enterprise. 
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